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ABSTRACT , . • ^ • .. . " 

The evaluation of the Iditarod Area School District 
small high schools program prpvided useful information for future 
program development. The 1978 program for 87 students in S scatteriad 
schools included: student travel vithin Alaska and in the lowjer 4 8 
states; student travel within the district for mi hi-c curses and a 
student congress; and the Secondary Training for Alaska Rural Schools 
(STARS) Program and Ken Cook Vocational Program used as a core 
cufrrdculum- , On' guestionnaires students, and teachers indicated that 
out-of*distriot tia'v^l b'rqjight subst-antial educational benefjlt, but 
Community School Committee Members (CSCM's) were net jso positive* All 
felt the need for even distribution of travel among the student 
population -and better planning and preparation. Students and teachers 
placed 4,ess value on in-di strict travel. The mini'^courses helped 
students make friends and learn new skills but had limited academic 
value. Students and teachers rated the Ken Cook program as more 
successful than STARS, but students preferred to- travel tc oth-er 
locations for vocational programs. The evaluation .also concerned 
program expectations and priorities. CSCM's and. students felt . 
strongly that the piTogram should include preparation for employment. 
CSCM'S des«ired bilingual education and wanted greater involvement in 
decision making, (fee) • - • - 
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The Iditarod Area School District ItASD) developed In 1978 one of ' 

» 

the most innovative small 'high school programs in Alaska. It included: 

1 . ' Travel in Alaska and the Lower 48 , . * 

Designed to teach students directly about new places and people, • 
to increase their self-confidence, and help them explore dif- 
ferent careers and postsecondary educational options. 

2. In-Di strict Travel : Mini-Courses and Student Congress 

Designed to ^increase variety of coursework and'broaden students' 
social experiences. 

a, STARS English, Math, and Science Program and Ken Cook V ocational 
Program 

'Designed to serve as the core instructional program in very Sma^l 
high schools. " 

PURPOSE AND METHODS 
The purpose of this evaluation was to provide school district personnel, 
Comnunity School Commi ttee^ metnbfers (CSCMsJ, and students with useful planning 
information for developing future small high school programs. The major 
research method consisted of interviews with lASD students I84%),.high school 
teachers (85%), and CSCMs (95%). 

MAJOR RESULTS 

Evali)ations of the Travel Program 

1. Students saw the travel program outside the district as having 
substantial e<^ucational benefits. Over 70% of the students 
\ viewed such ti?avel as: ,1 

■ \ 'Increasing their self-confidence. , 

\ .Helping them learn about new people and places and develop 
\ new ski 1 Is. ; 

\lncreasing their interest in seeing new places and doing new 
\th1ngs. 



•Helping them make new friends and learn to get along better 
with other people. 

Students saw basketball trips as having the least educational 
benefit. The Seattle visit and the American Heritage trips were 
seen as the most educationally Valuable. Both were trips to 
large cities outside Alaska, where students encountered a power- 
fully new set of experiences. Both of these trips also involved . 
considerable preparation prior to the trip, so that students 
were aware of the purposes of the educational experience. 

Travel programs had little effect in making students less in- 
terested in living in their hometown. Only 12* of the students 
felt trips hdd affected where they wanted to live w>th^% . 
reporting that the experience had made them less interested in 
living in their home community and another 6% reporting that the 
trip had increased their desire to live in their home community. 

Teachers agreed with students on the educational value of travel 
programs and many teachers saw these trips as increasing interest 
in the regular school program. However, CSCMs were not as strongly 
convinced. About b3% of CSCMs saw some positive effects of trips, 
and only 12% saw any negative effects. However, many CSCMs had 
only vague information about the purposes of the trip and what 
students had learned. 

The largest groups of teachers and CSCMs wanted the present ex- 
tensive travel program continued at the same level. Students 
. favored- spending more' time 1n travel outside tha district, 

-. . I 

» 9 

Evaluations of the In-District Travel Program 
• and the STARS and Ken Cook Programs. 

Both students and teachers considered 1n-di strict travel to 
have value but to provide suDstantiall fewer benefits than 
out-of -district travel. 

Students and teachers saw the mini -courses as having some impact 
in helping students learn new skills and make new friends. 
However, both teachers and CSCMs emphasized the importance of 
consistent attendance policies and more emphasis on academic 
and- career areas ♦ not just crafts. 

Students arid teachers felt that the students had learned some- 
thing* although not a lot, from the STARS program and that the 
program could be continued 1f major revisions were made. 
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The Ken Cook vocational program was much more successful than , 
STARS. However, most students ^ 70%) preferred travel to other 
schools for a vocational program rather than a moire, extensive 
Ken Cook program at their school. 

Expectations About the High School Program 
and Hicjh School Program^Priorities 

Community expectations about what ts "necessary" to a high 
school program may be becoming more open. While a small majority 
of CSCMs consider a high school building necessary, CSCM support 
was just as strong for many non-traditional j)rogram alternatives, 
such as mini-courses. Itinerant teakhers, and* student travel. 

Preparation for employment was both students' and CSCMs' first 
program priority, the area to which they most wanted mbre school 
time allocated. This priority realistically reflects student 
plans. Among village students, 60% want to get a -good Job right 
after graduating fpom high school. Only 7% of village students 
were interested in a subsistence life-style or a housewife role 
that does not involve employment. lASD students also wanted 
more school time spent in learning about different jobs. Among 
male students, 37% could not name any job interest. 

For their senior year, students' strongest preference >»as to 
combine school with a work-experience program. Village students 
preferred such a work-study program over any other alternative, 
even tr^ivel to the Lower 48 and foreign cbuntrieiJ 

While general interest in an expanded academic program is low, 
small but intense groups of students and CSCMs in McGrath want 
a substantially stronger academic program which emphasizes 
college preparation. Locating a highly focused college prepara- 
tion program in McGrath and enabling Interested village students 
to attend through the boarding home program is an alternative 
the school district may wish to consider. 

CSCMs consider bi I ingual-bi cultural programs the area most 
,necessary to students' high school education and wanted more time 
allocated to them. 

The issue CSCMs most wanted brought to the school district's • 
attention was student absenteeism and behavior problems, both 
on trips and in the regular school classroom. 
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The RoTe of the Comnunity School Committfee ♦ 

1. The majority of CSCMs want considerably more involvement In 
school decision-making, especially in the hiring of teachers. 

2. While CSCMs emphasized greater involvement in personnel 
decisions, less than half of the teachers wanted greater CSC 
activity on these matters. 

3. The majority ,of teachers wanted greater CSC involvement In 
developing the school curriculum and making decisions about the 
school budgetl A majority of CSCMs also wanted more involvement 
in these issues, but their priority was personnel, not program. 
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The Idltarod Area School District (I^D) dfeveloped In 1978 ope of the' 
most Innovative small high school programs in Alaska,' Like many other 
rural school districts, Iditarod faced the problem of how to deliver a 
%oi\d high school education to many scattered villages vdth- extremely small 
numbers of high school students. The district covers 41,000 square miles 
and contains nine village high schools. The smallest of these, Tel.ida, 
has 3 students while the largest, McGrith, has only 35, Moreover, the 
regiorl contains students from diverse ^cultural groups — Athabascan Indians, 
Yupik Esjcimos, and Caucasians. These groups may approach the fTigh school 
program with different expectations and may hold different education 
priorities. 

To address the educational needs of its high school students, Iditarod 

r 

developed a program which included: 

1. Tra^veTWithtn Alaska and the Lower 48. The travel program was 
intended to teach students directly about places and people 
outside of their home vtllage and to increase their self- 

' confidence in handling new situations. Particular trips, such 
as those to the Alaska Skills Center at Seward, the University 
of "Alaska, and Mt. Edgecumbe were also intended to help students 
explore various careers and postsecondary school programs and to 
take courses unavailable iii their village high school. 

2. Mini-courses and Other Wi thin-District Student Travel. In order 
to provide a wider variety of courses, students from different - 

' ..'i^illages attended two week mini-course sessions, primarily at -f 
McGrath and Holy Cross. Students chose from such courses as aviation 
quilting, leathercraft, art, welding, arid basketball'. .In 
addition, the district broi^ght students from different village? - 
V into McGrath and Holy Cross for a Student Congress on student 
rights and teacher evaluations and for workshops on alcoholism 
and other issues. p ' 

3. STARS Program and Ken Cook Vocational Programs . These cour.ses ' • 
were used as the core Curriculum in the village high schools., 

• STARS (Secondary Training for Alaska Rural Schools) is a self- 
paced instructional program which covers communications, math. 



and science. The program was developed in Canada. and revised 
for Alaska by the Kodiak Island Borough School District. Both 
Kodiak and Iditarod teachers revised it again in the summer of 
1978. 

Ken Cook, also a self-paced Individualized program. Included such 
courses as small engine repair, drafting, welding, chain saw 
and outboard engines. Due to their expense, the programs were 
sent from village to village. ° . . ^ 

In addition to these programs, village high school teachers developed 

courses in social studies and other areas and JOM and state bilingual monies 

were used to provide a bicultural-blTinguaV program. Each village high 

■ * 

school had a different instructional program, depending on the numbers of 
teachers and their individual skills, and the desires of the students and 
Community School Committees (CSCs). 



PURPOSE OF EVALUATION A 

The purpose of the small high school evaluation was to provide school 

district personnel, CSC members, and students with planning iaformaiion 

>?^^. -useful in developing future programs . The tntent was not to evaluat^ the 

" total program as "good" or "bad" but to obtaih information that could be 

used in making decisions about the directions the program should take.^ 

••Which areas of the small high school program were working 
well and needed little chang6? 

- . ••How could the program be significantly Improved? . 

•'What educational pr'lorkies held by tjje community, student*. 
• and teachers were not being adequately addressed? 



See Terry Bullock and Margo Zuelow, Evaluation of Secondary Edacabion 
i>roqram . Technical Report, Iditarod Area School Dist^lgt, June, 1977, #or 
a well-informed discussion of educational evaluation/ajjid the theoretical 
* basis fotv.,the use of the stud en<!t, CSC, teacher interview process, pp. %5. 



In addltlbn, the study examined certain specific Issues of Immediate 
concirn to the district. For example, the district wanted to know how much 
control the CSCMs wanted to have over Such matters as hiring and firing - 
teachers and allocating the school budget. The district also wanted to 
assess community demand for postsecondory programs located in the villages. 
The research .provided a niethod for systematically collecting information on 
these matters as well as issues directly related to the small, high school 
program. 

This 1977-78 school year evaluation followed the one conducted by 
Bullock and Zuelow 1nJ976-77? Both studies help the district comply «<ith 
the regulation that the chief school administrator prepare and submit to the 
governing body of the school district an evaluation of each neW high school 
program o^ierated by the district for the first three years of its operation ' 
(4 AAC 05.070 of the Alaska State Department of Education). 

' The Bull Ock-Zuelbw: report emphasized that juany student? . and .CSCM$ In , , 
the district in 1976-77 expected a highly traditional high school — a 
building with a gym and shop, lots of teachers and students, sports and / 
after school activities. The program Iditarod developed the following year 
used non-traditional delivery methods — student travel outside the. district, 
mini -courses and travel within the district - to provide many of the edu- 
cational experiences usually delivered through the traditional high school . 
The 1977-78 evaVuat lor? provided the^pportunity to see If conmunity expec- 
tations and desires changed after first-hand experience with a nonrtraditional 
approach. \ ' \ . : ' . 



METHODS 

Interview Format. A semi -structured interview was developed to sys- 
tematically examine tihe views of the groups most directly involved •in the 
small high school program - high school students. CSCMs who represented . 
the village conmuni ties, and high school teachers.^ The Interview covered 
the following topics; each of which is discussed in a separate section of 
this report:* 

1 . Evaluations of the Travel Program and Views on Travel Policies. 

2. Evaluations of the STARS And Ken Cook Core Curriculum. 

3. Expectations about the High School Program ahd High School 
Program Priorities. ^ ~~' 

4. Supplementary Information: Role of the Commun ity School Commit te^ 
' and Village Demand for PoStsecondary Education. 

Some questions were asked in identical form to each group in order to 
directly compare their views on a particular issue. In other ?reas, the 
questions or the form of the question difl^isred 'beciluse t)ie grou|is had dit- 
fer'ent experiences. For example, students were asked in detail about the 
effects of each individual trip in terms of their self-confidence, acquisition 
of new information and skills, desire to live in their home village, etc. 
in order to compare the value of particular trips. Coimiunity School 
Committee members were asked more generally about the positive and negative 
effects th^ saw the travel program having on students from their village. 

Pretesting. The interviews were examirjedjiy school district personnel 



^^A sample student interview is included in the Appendix. A teacher and CSC 
interview may be obtained from Judith Kleinfeld. Professor of Psychology, 
'Institute of Social and Economic Research. University of Alaska. Fairbanks. 
■Alaska'^, I'' ■■ 
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to Insure that the qu6stfons were appropriate and* that pr;ograin planning ^ 

needs were adequately covered. Questions were pretested for clarity and 

vocabulary level with representative students, teachers, and community 

school committee members! On the basis of these pretests, several questions 

were revised or reworded and new ones added. 

Administration. The interviews were administered in each village 

during May, 1978, by. the first author, a graduate assistant working with 

, ' ■ \ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

the lASD. Fieldwork took approximately 22 xla^s. The interviews averaged 

about an hour in length for students and about one and one-half hours for 
teachers and CSCMs.. 

The interviewer took great care. to work with the local community edu- 
cation ^ides and to avoid jumping off a plane and rushing In with the 
interview. Usually interviews were administered the day after a.rrivaT and 
at, a time and place convenient to the CSCMs. 

, Coverage and Quality of Information. A large proportion df each -group 

completed interviews: ' . 

CSCMs Interviewed = 95^1^ (38/40) \ 
Teachers Interviewed = 89^^ (17/19) ■ 
Students Interviewed 84% (73/87) 

The students who were not interviewed were primarily those absent from 

schdol. Late spring is a period of high student absentfeeism and, in some 

cases, teachers were unsure of whether particular students were still in 

scbool. 

The only major problem in coverage occurred in telfda where CSCMs 
were interviewed but not the teaqher (due to early closure of school) or the 
two high school students (one of whom had previously dropped out). ■ ^ 



The questions generally appeared to be clearly under$tood and S€iriously 

• / ■ ... & 

answered. No student interview, for example, had large blank spices or 
jokei writtbn in the margin^. Some problems in understanding did occur 

with individual CSCMs in l/me Village where English is a second language. 

■'•/.•<> « . ■ • ■ 

In these cases, the interviewer tried to clarify the question or left the 

/ ■ . - . 

■* question blank. / . • • 

■ ■ ■ . / • ' • ■■ ■ ^ . ^ 

Confidentiality. . As is customary in survey research, all students, 

teachers, arid CSQMs were told that their responses would be kept confidentiaj 
and reported only with the responses of many ottiers. Due to the small num- 
bers of each. group in a particuTar village, however, this procedure presents 
' a difficulty in reporting meaningful results. Particularly, McGrath CSCMs',' 
'< teachers', and students' views differed in some instaLnce©Fr6m the general , 
pattern in the villages. Yet, if the study presented a table showing the 
views of different grbups in McGrath alone,' it is possible specific in- 
dividuals could be identified. ■ • • : 
To deal with this issue, this report usually aggregates results for 
students, teachers, and CSCMs ovef all the villages- in the^ district. How- 
ever, where the vyews of CSCMs, teachers, and students in McGratti differed 
substantially from those in. the villages, this point is .noted in the text. 
.Student groups were large enough to permit greater site-specificity. 

In future district suVveys, we \?uggest that teachers, students, and 
CSCMs be asked directly if they would permit site-specific reporting 
'of their views. Few of the survey questions are of a personal nature. 
Obtaining site-specific information would increase the usefulness of the ' 
,survey, and most individuals, would probably not regard such reporting as 
an infringement Qf their privacy. 



RESULTS r ♦ 

Evaluations of the Tyel Program and .Views on Travel Policies . , 

vlASD plated great emphasis on trayel is a means of providing students 
frbfn very Small village^ high schools .with /new educational experipnces.'an 

' , ' ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

expaflded^tial life; and a\r1cher array of course offerings. Major dutside. 

district trips iijclude^: ' . . ' V 

A * ' ' ' * ■ ♦ .. ^ ■ ■ 

• V ^ 'Alaska Skills Center at'Seward . V . . i 

\\ 'College Visitation (Fairbanks, and AncKoriige) • ' • v 

' ••American* Heritage tour (New York, Washington, etc?) ' . 

• SeatlleMsit - ' . . 

- .Seattle/Pullman (basketball trip Seattle) 

•Basketball trips ' « ; * » 

; 'Mt. Edgecumbe (transfer student experience) /• ^' . ^ ■= 

Major trips inside the district iitcluded: 

*^ , .■ ^ . '■■ '■ ''■ ' 

^ .Mini-courses at Ho]/Cross and McGrath (such as photography, . l.Mther- 
craft,%weld1ng, ceramics, trapping) , ' ' ^ ,\ 

•Student Congress '^nd Workshops at Holy Cross and McGrath (studint 
rights, teacher evaluations', "Here's Ipoking at you," alcoholism 
workshop) ' ' - . • . 

, . .Ski meet' at McGrath . • . 

Fully 83% of Iditarod ^tudenls took 1 or more trips inside or outside the' 

,. " *. . . ' 

idi strict durijig the 1978 .school year, and 4256 of the- student body took 2 

. ^' ^ " " ' . ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ . . ■ ' ■ ■ 

or more trips. (Table V) », • 

Were traveV experiences fairly distributed? . 

Travel opportunities outside the district were not evenly distributed, 
limnq different groups of students (Table 2). A considerably "greater pro- 
\)ort1on of non-Native students went on trjps.and a greater proportion of 
McGrath students participated in outside travel progr^ams. A greater pro- 
portion of nth and •12th grade students also participated in travel. However, 
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TABCE 1 

NUMBER OF TRIPS INSIDE' AND OUTSIDE DIStRlCT 



TAKEN W lASD STUDENTS 
(percent distributions) 



.. Took 3 or more trips 
. Took 2 trips 
Tpok 1 trip 
Took no trips 

Number of Students: 



*14 

28 

' 4V 

17 
TO 

71 



■ 0 
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TABLE 2 ■ 



DISTRIBUTION OF TRIPS OUTSIDE DISTRICT / • 
- (percent distriDutionsj 

1. A somewhat greater proportion of McGrath students went pn trips outside 
the district compared to village students. . , 

' McGrath Villages Total 



Took trip outside district 


79 62 


69 . 


No outside trip 


21 


TOO • 


Number of Students: 


29 42 




A considerably greater proportion of non-Nati-ve students went on trips 
outside the district compared to Native students. 


K 

S .1 


Natives Non-Natives 


Total 


Took trip outside district 


65 100 


69 


No outsidf^^Jlrip 


'i 35- 0 ' ■ 
'TW VPS 


31 
WS 


■.>■.• 

Number of Students: 


62 9 . - 


. 71 


Generally , similar proportions of ^ 
outside the c}1strict. ' ^ 


dale and female students went on tt^ips 




Males Females 


Total 


* • 

Took 4;r1p outside' district 


66 72 


69 


No outside trip 


\ . 34 28 
m TTKT 


31 


Number of Students i 


35 36 


71 


Substantially more 11th and lirth graders took trips outside 
than 9th and 10th graders. 

9th & 10th nth & 12th 

▼ 

Took trip outside district 63 84^ 


district 
Total 
69 


No outside trip 

* 


37 16 
' m ' TO" 


31 



Number of 'students: 52 ' .19 / 71 



6. About a quarter of lASD students took more than one trip outside the 
district while about a third had no outside district tripT* 

Took 2 tripBoutside district ^ 27 , ' 
Took rtr1p,outs1de district 42 , ^ 

No outside trip' ' , ■• ;^31 

Number of Students: 71 ' 

♦larger proportions of students took gore than 1 trip irvslde and outs.ide 
the district (see Table 1)-; 1 ■ 
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/- allocating travel to this older group may be appropriate since a major pur- 
• pose of several of the trips was to help sludents make decisions about 

* . * • * 

I 

career's and postsecondary education. * 

Travel programs inside the district, iti contrast, were used .primarily 
by village students;. Native students, and 9th»and'10th graders (Table 3). 

This distribution reflects the use of in-distfict travel to increase educa- 

4 ' ■ 

tional opportunities for small; high school students. 

In short, travel experiences were not evenly distributed. In some 
instances, this distribution may be based on educational rationale. Howevjer, 
in the instance of expensive, outside district trips going disproportionately 
to McGrath and non-Native students, lASD may wish to explore why this occurred. 

StO^ ent evaluations of the travel program ' • - • 

— 

For each trip taken, students were asked to evaluate the trip's edu- " 
catix)hal effects on them in four crucial areas: • ■ . 

1. CHANGES IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT • 

a. Growth in self-confidence 

b. Increased Jnterest Hn. seeing new places and doing new^things. 

c. Growth in self-knowledge -- who, you are and, what you can do 

d. Helped in niaking decisions about what to do after high sclipol 



, 4' 



The rational e>. for including these changes was that Jtravel 
experiences can broaden students' perspectives ^tf increase 
their confidence in their ability to handle new situations. 
Seeing such places as the University of Alaska, the Alaska 
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*Some readers familiar with statistic^al^ 'techniques qommpnly applied to 
these types of tables may* ask, "is this difference 'significaht'?" There 
are two types of significance* One is statistical' significance whic|i 
addfes#s the question: Is .ttiis difference a chance fluctuation due to 
' sampling error? Jhe other is educational significance, which addresses the 
question: Is this difference large enough to be educationally 1mport;ant? 
:This study of lASD was^ not a-survey of a sample of students, teachers, and 
CSCMs. It was a survey oT a total population. For this reason, statistics 
conmonly used to determine If a percentage differiancei" could be due to chance 
sampling variation are npt appropriate. The key question is whether a dif- 
' ference Is educationally significant. ^This is a value judgment. lASD .;. 
'. • teachers, students, and. CSCM& are the ones who appropriately, i 

'make. these value decisions'. , . ) • 



•tables 

DISTRIBUTION OF ;TRIPS INSIDE DISTRICT 
percent, distributions) • 



A greater proportlon qf village students took trips Instde the djlstrlct 
compared to McGrath students, I 

' ^ McGrath Villages Total 

Took trip Inside district 14 . 57 ^'i 39 / 

No Inside district trip 86 61'' 

' ^Oiy OT. IW- 

Number of Students: * 29 .,42 71 

Considerably more Native students took trips Inside the district than^^ 
non-Native .students. 



Natives 


Non-Natives 


To^l^ 


44 


11, 


39 


56 


89 


61 






TM 


• 62 


9 


71 



Took trip inside district 
No inside district tripf 

Number of Students: - 

A slightly greater proportion of. female students compared to mail ^ students 
took trips inside tne district. 

Males Femfll es Total 

Took trip inside district "' 34 44 39 

No inside district trip Mc ^ ^ • 4Jr 

TM TiHJ Toa 

Number of Students: 35 36 . 71 

A somewhat greater ^pro(^ort ion of 9th and lOtb graders took trips inside 
the district compared to 11th and .>2th grade students. 

' ^^^fcfi^-jte/lOth nth ai' 12th • Total . 

Took trip inside djlstrlct 
No inside district trip 

Number of Students : 
Over half of lASD students took no inside district trip; , 

Took i or mol^e trips inside district* ' . 8 
Tt)0k 1 trip Inside district- : 31 
' ^ No inside district. trip . ' 61 

Number of Students: 71 



44 


26 


39 


56 


74 


61 


TM 


TM 




52 


19 


71 



kills Center at Seward, or jobs in McGratK tan make them more 
are of different career and educational options, and how . 
these alternatives fit'^ith their personal skills and values. 

CHANGES IN KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS . . 

a. ^ Learned about new people and places . 

b. v,k®3'*'^6cl new skills 

c. ^Got to know people from a different cultural . background 

The rationale for including thes6 changes was the potential 
effects of travel in enabling viMlage students to directly^ 
experience city or larger village life, notedifferenges in "how_^ 
people and teenagers from larger conmuni ties behave, and 
learn how to handle airports, restaurants, and other situations 
that they would later encounter. Whether students decide to 
remain in the village or live elsewhere, contemporary village 
life frequently involves large amounts of travel — to find- 
jobs, to receive medical services, to visit friends and rela- 
tives, to attend meetings > etc. To acquire specific new 
s^cills and information thro.ugh expanded coursework was also 
a major goal of the mini -course program. 

CHANGES IN 'SOCIAL COMPETENCIES 

a. Made new friends ^ 

b. Learned to get along better with other people 

One\)f the problems of small village high schools is that 
they) isolate students from a broader social life. In some 
villiges, almost all of the adolescents may be related or 
almost all may be either male or female. Travel programs . 
can\iiix students from different villages and provide the 
opportunity for courtship or to generally make new friends. 

CHANGES IN ATTITUDE 

a. Became less 'interested in living in hometown 

b. Became more interested in living in hometown 

lASD school st^ff were concerned that a potentially negative 
effect of the travel "program would be to induce students to 
leave th6ir home- conmuni ties. Wblie^istaff could point to one 
or two. conspicuous ej^amples where travel appeared to have this 
effect, they were, not sure if it was widespread. Travel pro- 
grams might also have the opposite effect of convincing stu- 
dents that their home conmuni ty was far preferable to urban 
lifp. ■ . ^ ' . > 
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For each type of change in areas 1-3, students were asked whether 
each trip had helped them, "a lot," "some." "a little," or "not at alU" Students 
were then asked if this trip had changed their ideas about where they ^ 
wanted to live and, if so, how. They were also asked to write a sentence * 
or two describing the most important thing they had learned or the most 
important thing that had happened to them on the trip. » . 



THE OUT-OF-DI STRICT TRAVEL PROGRAM 
What educational benefits did students see themselves receiving from out- 
of -district travel? 



Students saw thk out-of-the-di strict travel program as having 



highly 



positive educational effects (Table 4). The small, numbers of students 
going on particular trips needs to be taken into account and also |the stu- 

dents* general enjoyment of travel which may lead them to make high ratings 

■ ■ ' • ■ • ^ 5 

of specific educational effects. ;- Of the 66 responding students, however, 

70% or more saw the trJp as benefiting to them in the areas of: 

Proportion of Students Who 
Student Evaluations of Major Said Trip Had Helped Them 

♦ Benefits of Out-of-District Travel "A Lot" or Some 

Increased interest in seeing new 
places and doing new things , ' . '-'s -88% 

Made new friends 88% 

Learned to get along better with 
other people . * 82% 

Growth in self-confidence . 7^% 

Learned about new people & places 79% 

• 1 Learned new skills ' . • . 74% _ 



^Since a few stude^nts took more than I trip, it i-5 not quite accurate to 
regard the tot^l as :total number of students. However, very few students 
(5%) took more than 1 outMde trip, and this method of presentation is much 
clearer. ' ■ * 



TABLE 4 



STUDENT EVALUATIONS OF' THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF ' .1 

' THE OUT~OF-DISTRICT TRAVEL PROGRAM' 

Proportion of Students Saying Trip Had Helped "A Lot" or "Some" 
V- (percent distributions) . • • 

Average 

Seattle American College Skills SeattW Basketball Across 
Visit Heritage Visitation Center Pullman . Trips .^r??^ 



I. CHANGES IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



a. Growth In self-confidence 

b. Increased interest in seeing - 
new places & doing new things 

c. Growth in self-knowledge 


100 


100 


' 100 


" 82 


67 


65 


79 


100 
100 


100 

50. 


100 
83 


94 
83 


78 
67 


80 
55 


88 
69 


d. Helped in making decisions ^ 
about after high scnool 


lOO 


80 


} 33 


72 


22 


» 26 . 

r 


48 


II. CHANGES IN KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 














a. Learned about new people & 
places 

b. Learned new skills 


80 
80 


100 
40 


83 
33 


67 . 
83 


78 ^ ' 
100 


80„. 
70 


79 

74 


c. Got to know people from a 
different cultural background 


100 


80 


83 


44 


t 56 


• 35 


56 


III. CHANGES IN SOCIAL COMPETENCIES 












t 




a. Made new friends 


100 


100 


" 100 


83 


78 


90 


88 


b. Learned to get a)ong better 
with other people 


' 100 


100 


83 


83 


78 


70 


* 82 ^ 



Number of responding students: 



18 



20 



66* 



• *Mt. Edgecumbe Is Included in calculating averages across trips but is not broken out separately due to 
o problems of confidjntlality. since there. were ortly 3 responding studepts. 
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The area In which out-of -district travel was comparatively weak pri- 
marily concerned fut|ij^ decision-making. 

• Proportion of Students Who 
Weaker Student Evaluations of Said Trip Had Helped Th6m 
Out-of-District Travel "A Lot" or '.'Some" , 

-Growth in self-Jtnowledge . 8 69% 

♦ Got to know people from a 

different cultural background . ^ 56% 

Helped in making decisions 

about what to do after high . - ' 

school ^ • , 48% „ 

Students' descriptions of the "most Important thing they had learned" ' 
from* those trips indicated out-of-dlstrict travel had most pronounced effects 
in helping students acquire information which they had not previously h»l 
the opportunity to learn (Table 5J. As a McGrath student who went to the 

Skills Center wrote: 

There are lots of different jobs in this world. -This trip 
explained some of them. 

As a. village studefit who went on the American Heritage trip wrote: 

I really enjoyed this trip because I saw a lot of things that 
are important. It's exciting to see some of the things we 
learn in history. And it was all new to me. We should have 
more trips like this. . 

Again, few students (11%) brought up any effects of the trips in 
helping them make decisions after high school. Only the College Visitation 
trip' hid major impact (50%) in this area. As one student explained what 
had happened on this trip: . .. . 

I gue§sTt was that I inade up it\y mind to go to this college because 
I liked the campus and it seemed like a pretty nice town. 



S;^EI<tS' REPORTS OF MOST IMPORTANT LEARNING 



FR OM OUT-OF^DISTRICT TRAVEL PROGRAMS 
(percent distributions)** 



Seward Average 
Seattle American College Skills Seattlq^ Basketball Across 
Visit Heritage Visitation Center Pullman Trips Trips* ^ 



Learned informatiorf and (about new 
places and people 

Learned hew skills 

Learned social skills, getting along 
with people and making new friends. 

Helped in making decisions about 
what to do after high school 

Could not describe something 
important that was learjjed from 
trip 

Number of responding students: 



40 
0 

0 

^ 0 

20 
5 



80 
0 

20 

0 

20 
5 



33 
0 

0*». 
50 

17 < 
6 



39 
11 

-0 

22 

22 
18 



56 
78 

22 

11 

0 
9 



10 
20 

35 

5 

45 
20 



36 
21 

15 

11 

26 
^6 



**As previously explaiiled, Mt. Edgecumbe is included in the average across trips but is not broken out separately 
due to problems of confidentiality with only 3 respoijding students. 

^^Percentages do not add up to 100% because some students left .answers blank and others wrote about more than one 
category: . , ^„ 

. >^ ■ ' ' 

Based on content analyses of students' written responses to the question, "What was the most important thing 
you learned or that happened tp yoii ort this trip?" , 



Dld students See PartituUr Out-of~Di strict Trips as Having More Benefits? 

To compare the value of eetch trip, each area was ranked '4 if the 
student saw the trip as having fienefited 'hiin "a lot," 3 if it had benefited 
him "some," Z if. It had benefited him "a Tittle," and 1 if :it had benefited 

•■.»»•. 

him "not at all." Thus, a trip with a high rank is seen as having the, 

most benefit^ (Table 6J. ^ ' - 

Beneficial Trips > Students saw the most valuable trips as (Table 6): 

Average Rank 
Seattle Visit 3..6 . 

• American Heritage 3.5 
College Visitation ./ 3.3 

These were the trips that students sa'w having helped them a lot in many 
different areas. . ^ ' ^ 

Skins Center Trip. While the Skills Center ttsip was given a rela- 
tively high rating (3.1), a number of students were disappointed in it. 
A few, especially those from McGrath, labeled it a "waste of time.'"- A 
major problem seemed to be that students arrived at the Skills Center 
expecting to actually learn a job skill. Instead, they merely explored 
a variety of career areas. Teachers reported little preparation of 



This measure of change is more sensitive than calculating the proportion 
of students who saw positive change §is was dp,he in Table 4. This measure 
gives "a lot" responses higher weight than "some" responses. However, , 
ranks are more difficult to use to communica^te research results. So . 
both tabulations have been done.,.. . 

'^That lASD^students expected something different from .the Skills Center 
experience was also evident in the evaluation of the January 5-January 21 
mini-course done at the Center (Ell en Setters., Iditarod Career Exploration 
Pro.iect) . Of *he 16 students, only 44,% reported that the experience was 
what "they fiad expected to find here- at the Alaska -Skill -Center." 
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. ' stODENT kvLAUATtONS OF THE WCATIONAL EffECTS 
, OF THE^OUT-OF-DISTRICT TftAV^l PROGRAM ' 



I . 



I. CHANGES IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

a* Growth 1n self-CQnfldence 

(). increased Interest in seeing 

new,placeS ;& doing, new things 
*• ■ ■ ■ ■% 

c. Growth in self-knowledge 
...... f ■ ' ■ . 

dr Helped in making decisions 

about after high school- 



Students' Ranking of Change. 

Average 

Seattle. Anterican ' College Skills SeattW BasketbaTl. Across. 
Visit Heritage . Vt^sitation Center . Pullman / .Trips Trips 



II; ■ CHANGES IN KNOWLEDGE- AND SKILLS ■ 

.. ■ ■ • ■ - 

a. Learned-about new .^)eople & 
places . 

b, Leafned new skills 

n 

* c. Got to know people from a 

different cultural background 

III. . CHANGES IN SOCIAL COMPETENCIES > 

a* ., Made new friends 

b.. Lfearfted to get al<>ng' better 
wpth other people 

. Average Trip Rank Across All Areas 

Number of responding" stuclents: 



3.2';. 


-3.8 . 


• 3.7 


• 2.9 


3.1. 

» . ■ ■ . ' . 


2.8| " 


3.1 


4.0 ' 
3.6 


3.2 


' . ... 
3.5 

3.0 


3.6 
.3.d 


3^3 

• 3^0 


3.3 
2.6 


3.5 
2.9 


3.6 


3.0 ' 


3.2^ 


3.0 


1.6 


'* 1.6 


2.5 


3; 6 




* 

'■3.7; 




' J.3 


f > 

2.9' 


3.1 


3.0 

• 


2.4 


2.2 


. ;3.3 

■ \ 


3.8 


2.8 


3.0 • 


3.-8 . 

f % 


• 

3.6 

■ \ 


3.0 


: % 


2.6 

♦ '■ ■ 


2.4 


2.8 

1 


t 

3.8 


- 3.8 


3.8 


. 3.4 

■jr' 


* 2.8 


3,3 


3.2. 


Co 


3.6- 


3.2 


3;i 


' 2.7 


V 3.1 . 


,3.1 


3.6. 


'3.5 


3.3 


3,1 


2.9 


2.8 


11 



18 



20 



?6* 

♦the higher the rank^WiB more positive J;he trip eijperlence >and ;the "Wf* beneficial th^ the Jjej of 

' chanoe Rank: 4 « 'lieloed a lot" 3* » "helped some*^ t * "helped a. little" . 1 • "Helpeo not ^t all ' 
ER^i ♦*Ht. ^dgecOivbe studen^^^ iifcluded only In totals for reasons of conf1dent1al,1ty,^ aiiprevloufcly eyplalnedv 



students for "the trip. If the trip's go^ils arjd content had been more 
clearly defined., this 'diaapp^^ might riot have occurred and the stu- 
dents lilght have used the experience bettfer. . , > . . . ^ 

One purpose of the Skills Center trip was to, help students develop 
Weas abbyit career Alternatives. To see if this goal was fulfilled, each, 
I/feD student' was asked what kind of job hp wanted after finishing all 
his sctiooling (major job choice) and then to list other jobs he was 
thinking about. The out-of-di strict travel program In general seemed to ^ 

* ' ' . • . • * ' . • 

have a positive effect on the formation of job* interests. Of those 9th . 
and- 10th grade students whd, had no outside-^the-di strict travel experiences, 
4n could not name a Job they were interested in (table 7):; Of those who 
had gone' on some qutside* travel , 6nly 27% could not .name a job interest. ^ • 

However, the Skills Center experience, .which was aimed at career 
development, djd not appear to. have any greater effect in stimula'ting 
job. interests than any^ other outside travel . Of th6 students who ha^d t|one. 
to the Skills Center, o^jjy 43% IVSt^d more ^ than one job idea. Of the» 
students who h'ad gone on other oi/ts 1 df' travel, 5 Q% listed more than one 
job idea. While the small numbW- of students involved and the presence 
of uncontrolled job influences must be kept in mind, it; is ,of interest that 
36% of those who went to the Skills Center still cduld not name a single 
job interest. On*y 50% of the students*"who had gbne.tb the Skills Cefiter 
listed'as a possible occupational alternative one that was related to the 



®This analysis was done wit^ 9tK and lOth grade students only because this 
age group was least likely to have job ideas and students in this age group 
were primarily the on& who had the Skills Center e)iper1ence. 
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TABLE 7 

J9fr INTERESTS OF 9TK & lOTH GRADE lASD STUDENTS 

IN -RELATIONSHIP TO TRAVEL EXPERIENCES ^ 
' ' (percent (llstribwtlQiYs)v 

^ ^ ' Skills other Outside 

'Center District Trayel 



No job idpa . , , 

One job Idea 

Two or more job ideas 

Number of students: 



THp 



V I 



'36 
21 



'.'•■'■43' 
TOT 

14 



;17 
33 
50 

12 



Ho Outside 
District ' 
, Travel'' 

44. 

20 

36 

25 



J,' 
I*' 



. v>.. 



»er!c 



< . ' 



occupational area i they had explored. at ihe Ski uVcenter. T^^^^^ job 
Intferests.^of- course, cpul^ alV havi /beenJidev^^ elsewj^erfi, 

the Skills Center trip, In short,' had positive effects oif> a nunter 
of students tut its;^^^^^ have been real Uedv 

Students-needed We preparation for this trip, especially prior explora- 
tlon of job Interests and aptltudes-to see 1f they might be, receptive to 
areas >for. which the Skills" Center provides training; * ' 

V Basketball trips, ' Students saw the basketball, trips as providing the 
least educational benefits. The only two aiffeas where basketball jiecelved 
a comparatively high rating we "Made .new "increased Interest 

In seeing new places and doing new things," Y^t, other, trips had greater 
effects In these same areas as well as providing other types of valuable 
learnings, „ 

Did Travet Programs Change Students'. Meas About Wher e^They Wanted to live 

After High School? . ; . / 

lASD staff copcern that out-of-d1str1ct travel may decrease students', 
interest in living in their home eonmunlty appears to be unjustified. Of 
the>students going on such trips. QQH reported no change In their ideas 
about where they wanted to live from the trip" (Table 8). Only a few stu- 
dents. (6^) reported that they were less interested in living in their home 
tortn while an equal proportion W reported that the outside experience 
had ni&de^them more satisfied with their hometown. Travel inside the dis- 
'trict also had' Vey-y 1 ittle effect on desires to live ^elsewhere.. 
: . the^travel 6xperience may have reinforced decisions ^about where to 
Live ttiat' students; had already tentati\^ely made. It Is Important to-keep 



^ TABLE 8 

CHANGES IN IPgAS ABOUT WHERE STUDENTS ^ANT TQ LIVE 

fcA RESULT OF TRAVEL PROGRAMS 
X percent d1strH)ut1ons) 



.NoJthange ' * . - 

fiecame more intere.s,tejd in Uving 

in homejtpwn 

» ' ' •■ ' ' ' • . - ■ 
Became less interested/in living, 

in hometown 

Did' not specify 

Number of student trips: 



Out-of-pi strict 

Travel 

f^"' ... ■' 
88 

6 



In-DI strict 
Tr^yel 

97 
0 



- 0 
66 



3 

37 



The question readr "Did this trip change your Ideas about where you 
wanted to live when you are. done with school? How?" ' 
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in mind that 65% of I ASD students at this point In their tj^ves are ton- , 
^ si Bering .11 vljfig puts^^ th^ home vjllage, al though iniost of these have 
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very little idea about sjpecl f leal ly where they want to live (Table 9). 

yal ue of th^j^putrof-di strict 'programitraveT m^y be i n providing, some 
Initial sktlls us^l in dealing with the non-village world as students 
later explore it. ^ ' . 

■ * ■ ■■.**'. 
■ " ■ ■ ■ *' ' 

How Did. Teachers Evaluate the Educat1on^,l Effects of th^ Out-of-Di strict 

Travel , fVogram? ■ . ^ . ! ^ . ^ 

> Each lASD teacher interviewed was handed a card listing the/ppssibft ^ 

areas of student change as a result of the travel programs as well as the 

alternative "no observable change." For the students knc^wn personally who 

had gone^on each trip, the teacher noted which, if any, of the changes had ,. 

occurred and described the students' behavior after the tr"^^ in detail. 

The particular teacher from a community who knew personally the largest 

'■ ■ ' . '■ ■• ■ , ■ "■ '. ♦ 

number of students who had gone on each trip wa& used to assess change in 

"' ■' . " 9 ... .. 

students from that community for that particular trip. 

Teachers saw the travel program as having substantial positive effects 

on students (Table 10). Of the. 105 students they objerved, . they saw 

^ ^ ~ 

Those teachers who noted "no observable change" in. students were primarily 
those who did not have much contact with the high school students or t^e 
travel program. Such lack or teacher contact was much more prevalent in 
McGrath than in the village. As one McGrath teacher pointed out, the high 
school was not Idrge but just large, enough, to limit personal relationships. 
In developing travel policy; tlje district should be aware that differing 
teacher support for the travel program depends in some part on differences 
in teachers' knowledge of the program and their acquaintance with. students 
whQ have gone on trips. / 
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STUDENTS^ PERSPECTIVES ON WHERE THEY WOULD LIKE TO LIVE 
(percent distrtbutidns) : , ^ 



Wher^ You Would Like to Live 


McGrath 


Yukon . 
Villages, 


Kuskbkwim 
Villages 


TOTAL 


Home Village * 


31 


3d 


'20 


* 

32 


Somewhere else* 




61 


73 


• 65 

■ ■ ■ - f 

3 :• 
TM ^ 


"... 

Na'fiflispons.e/don't know. 

c ' ■ J 




w 




Number of Respondent^; 


29 


18, 


15 


72 



The question read: Wter you hilve- finished, you schooling, where would you like 
to live — your jicJiTie village or somewhere else?" 



*0f the students who wanted to live somewhere else, 69% did not. know where they 
wanted to live while 27% said they wanted to'^live within Alaska and 4% outside 
of Alaska. .. . 
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changes in 5t» br more <^f the ^ti^^^^ ' V ' 

Teacher Evaluations of Major : ; Proportion of Stud w^^^ 
■ Benefit^^^Out-of-Digtrict Travel Observed Who Showed Change 

Learned about hew people & places 93% 
' "Made new friends • 88% 

Increased interest in seeing new ' ; 

places & doing new things / 
Growth in self-confidence ./ 50% . 

These are the same areas which students evaluated as major benefits 

of the travel prpgrjim. However^ students also felt that "Learning. to get 

along with other people" and "Learning new sk1]ls" were major benefits 

of travel. : Teachers were not aware of students' gaining In these ar«as 

and gave these low ratings. . Possibly teachers did not: real ize the extent 

to which students felt uncertain of their ability to handle Interpersonal • 

relationships and urban life, and thejimportance ■ of travel in building 

these skills. 

Teachers ancf students generally agreed, hqwever, oh the other com- 
paratively weak areas of the travel program. As a whole, the trips had 
done less to help students learn about tlfeir own interests and decide upon 

adult' roles* , * 

Teacher Evaluations of Weaker Areas ^ Proportion, of Students 
of Out-of-District Travel Observed Who Showed Change 

GrowthTI n sel f-lcnowl edge - . - - - - . _ -- .- -^ — , 445^ ^ 

: Helped in making decisions about ao<* 
after high school ,42% 

Learned to get along better with am 
other people ,40% 

Got to know people from a dj/ferent. . , / 
cultural background 36% 

Leiarried new skills . 33% . 



^^Teachers' low ratings o*f the ^basketball trips are the primary reason th^t 
their ratings of the benefits Of th6 ' total out-of-di strict travel program .are 
generally lower than th6 students' ratings. If basketball were omitted, 
teachers' and students' views of degree of .change would be much more similar. 
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.? - ; TEACHER EV^lUATIONi OF THE EDUCATIONAL^Ef ■ - ;;yv- I. -.t 

OF THE QUT-OF"DI$TRICT TRAVEL _ PROGRAM 
' : ; (per*cfint distributions! ^: C ^ 

' * • ..^ • '■ ' ■ ■■ ■ • ■ • ■ ■ ' ' 

* Proportion of Students Teacher Knew Personally Who^ Showed Particular Change 



ttl e Amerl can Cbl 1 ege ' Skll 1 s Seattl ^ Mt . 
Visit Heritage Visitation Cente^ Pull Irian Edgecunibe 



I. 



^ANG^S IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



a. Growth In seVf-conftdence . TOO ^ iOO '-'^ ' 43 ^ 59 86 . 67 

b. Increased Interest In seeing ." ^ • . 

new places & doing new things ■ TOO' 100 . ^3 ^4 : / 86 33 

c. Growth In self-knowledge 100 ' iB6 15 ' ^ > v5 



d. Helped' In making decisions • \ t, 

about after high school \ 100 - 67 . 57 65 0 ; , . 67 



IT. CHANGES IN KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 



a* Learned about new peap-le X : ; , ' 

places . :; 100 lOO - 93 80 86 67 

b/ .Learned new skills''- • 100 v . ^9 • 14 . 29; 86 67 

c* » Got tjo know peopil e f rom a ' , . 

different cultural background 100.-, 57. . : 29 . 53 ' 0 67. 

III. CHANGES IN SOCIAL COMPETENCIES . ^ " - v ' . . > 

' .,; a. Made' new friends ' lOO 7V . 64^ . , 86 86 . 67 

b.' : Learned to get along better ' , > - ,' . 

with other people , '0 ,; 29 " 21 , 53 86 . 67. 

IV. NO OBSERVABLE CHANGE IN ANY OF THE ' . , 

COMMUNITY'S STUDENTS AS A RESULT OF .. ^: - ' 

'THETRIP, / 0. 0 0 0 ' , 0 . 33 

Average Change . 89 , 71 ^ 48 6V 67 . ■ 63" 

ERJO " Number of Students Observed;. ^ 5. 7 * 14 V 34 . 14 ^ 6 
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Didleachers See Particular Outs ide-Di strict Trips as Having .More Benefits? 

Teachers agreed with stuctehts that the twp trips having , the greatest . 
educational benefits were the Seattle visit and th^ American Heritage, trip, 
(T^Me 19). These trips (and the' Sea ttle/Pullnian trip) were also the ones 
which evoked the greatest student enthusiasm (Table 11).^ As a teacher > 
detailed, the value of the 'Se?ittle experi^tnce in^liicreasins! self-confidence: 

. , • . • V. • - : ■ *■«.•. ^ . < • 

Jhey started oiil^ relying on the teacher, ' The lortger we stayed " 
the more 'they . ventured out. "They returned to pl aces \t^^^ 

.The peoRle in the youth hostel grill edlthe kids on where t 
came from. Xhe kids found out-that trie people .thought tN^^^ 
were^ "neat." 'h must be d good 6xperi4nc^fHo 1 tye. in Alaska, , 

: The Seattle vtsi^ also helped students in dfeyeloping new skil ls» k^^^ new 

/ ri ends , and meeti n^ d i f f erent . ki nds of peopae : • J ., ' * ^ ; • 



The students learned to use buses, phones, elevators, vending^, 
machines, and getting around a city. The students call their 
new friends^bn the telephone. . By staying in the youth hostel,, 
the kids met a real cross-section of so|ciety: young, old, 

..single/ rtiarkieci.. 



. ' While the 5ea\tle' visit involved only a 
Heritage drew students from a number of vill 
teacher^ were unanimouV in viewing f he trip 



(5> 



single village, the Ameritan 
ages. Yet, the diffenent . 
as exceptionally benef i cial . 
ed without change. As one 



host teachers recommehded\the trip be repea| 

teacher described the .effecW of the, Americjin Heritage trip -on an espgc^ 
ially low achieving student:^^ 

; / He took everything in^ He remember* e^rything. He can re.latjp 
things to social studies. He sharpened his observation ski,tUr 
He. recalls the minute details ofNthe visits especially the visit 
.to' Williamsburg. "His ability to pXplain new things and writing 
ibout them Increased: He is.vocallKmore expressive. 




TT 



Retails in these descriptions have been chan^d to p»^6v6ht ideiitlficAtion. 
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• .TABLE 11 , • . • ■• ". 

TfeAGHERS^ iVAlUATI^^ StUDENT INTEREST IN OUT-OF-DlSTRIjCt TRAVEL 



AND EFFECTS OF QUT-OF-DISTRICt TRAVEL QH INTEREST IH SCHOQL >: 
"v^" . . .' (perctint dtstnbuHlonk) .; ■ . 

Seattle Visit American ^Dlleg^ V Skills Basketball; Mt. \ 
Seattle/Pullman Heritage Visitation Cen^ Trips Edgecumbe Average 



TRIP INTEREST 

. . very high 
- ' fairly Mgh <; ; > . 
not high ^ ^- 

Nuftiber of teachers .ra,ting eaich trip: 



EFFECTS ON INTEREST IN REGUUR 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 

increase interest 
have.no effect 
decrease interest — 

Number^ of teacher,s ! ratiiilg each tr i p.: 



100 , 


^100 


•64 . " \ 


50 


50 


0 




36- . 


\' - 35/ 


50 


0 


0 


' 0 


15 


0 












•4 


13.' 

, . . . A. 


/ 1.1 


14. , 


. , 4 


> 

75' \ 


46 


, 36 


42 


50 


0 A . 


46 


64 


58. 


50 


25 


8 


0 


0 


0 


TM 






.TO 

V 


TM 


4 ; 


13 ^ 

« ■ 




.■':J4 • ■.' 






* ■ . . . 









3^ 



ERIC . 



40 

40 

20 
TO 



40 

30 
30 

■.f:.f 



69 

■;-25'- 

6 

TW 

51 



45/ 
48 
7 

TW 
51 



As otti^r. ttachers commented on students behavior after the American 



He^came back with a real zest for life: a real chahgt took place. 
Vou could just iee,it. 'N.Y.G. was the ultimate experience; it - . 
was exciting. He is'stlll talking about the^ trip. He wants to 
i;eturn to N.Y.C. He has interested the other students as well ^ 

'^Villag^ teacher 

Whefl she first got to NYC she^'couldn't stand it. After three tdays 
she didn't want to\leave. She was getting the hang of getting 
around in N-YC. She made a lot of friends on the trip. She was 
invited to visit^them. . ' -Village Teacher 

• -The unusually posi^tve effects of both the Seattle visit and |he 

American Heritage trip, judged by both teachers and students, may have 

been in part that thiBse 4^rips were outside Alaska, and students were ex- ' 

posed to the. vivid contrast^'of a .large city. Trips within Alaska are 

not as novel to many Students. * 

• Ifi addition, these-were the trip^ for which teachers had spent the 

greatest amount of time preparing students. For the Seattle trip, the 

' ■ J- . ■ ■■• ' • ■• .. ■ ■ 

students wrote.: for travel information, such as ferry schedules and hotel 

rates. , The teacher spent time discussing; the differences between city-life 

and bush liffi. The America^ Heritage trip involved little class preparation 

but teachers themselves were excited about the trip, knew about what the 

( ... " .'■ ■-■ ■• • . 

students would see, jfid todk the timefto discuss the trip with students 
before they left. As one describi^ this preparation: • 

* -The teachers gave her.background Information on 'the area she 

". was going to visit, advised her a^ how to dress, and gave heV ' ^ 
the name. of a friend to see in NYC. This was informally done. 

_ , — . , — ^ 

Supporting this inter^ret,ation Is the greater educational benefits and 
student interest of. the Seattle/Pullman trip, which also involved travel 
outside Alaska, as opposed tg other basketball -oriented trips. 



Such preparation and, the greater structure ,of the, Seattle jind American /. 
Heritage tri ps* experl ence may hay^e markedly increased -their educational 

value*' , ' , ' ■ ■ •■■ . ■•■ 

In terms of educational benefits, teachers rate.d tJfe CpTlege Visitation 
trip much lowfcr than .the Skills Center, trip, although they noted student 
interest was slightly higher Jor the College Visitation. Studenti rated 
them in the reverse order. teachers' views of these two trips may 
have b^en affected by their own belief that preparing students for jobs\ 
w^ iriore realistic and important' thart getting them J h teres j^ed iti college. 
Teachers commented that the college visitation should involve more actual 
attendance of classes and completion of representative college assignments, 
not just a campus tour. In contrast, teachers noted with enthusiasm job 
interests that students had developed at the Skills Center and, in a few*, 
instances, had followed up In their home communities. 

Both teachers and students agreed, howevery^hat basketball trips . 
had the least educational obenef its. Teachers also saw the Mt. Edgecumbe 
experience as one of lower student interest and comparatively moderate .* 
educational benefit. Whi^e students did take a wider variety of Qourses 
appropriate to their interests, about a third of the group dropped out. 
Some students also disliked t>ie highly disciplined atmosphere of the 

? • - ■ • ■ * a' • * 

boar«iing school . 

■ Did Te^fej)ers See Travel as Reducing Interest in School or Having Other 
Ne9ative Effects? 

■ < . * 

Travel did not make the regular school program seem pale and boring. 
•Tor^ach trip, about half the teachers believed that the trip had actually 



Increased students* Interest In the school program with very few teachers 
believing, travel had dfecrease^ Interest (Table 11), Teachers brougHgp 
ffw negative effects' of travel on students although some felt that travel 
did not have niuctuedy^alional value. rThe basketball program was singled , 
out as a travel program that particularly absorbed students* energies and 

* • • 

left them too weatjy. to be absorbed In regular classworK. . > ^ ..• 

THE IN-DISTRICT TRAVEL PftOGRAH , 

''' ■ - > 

H0w°D1d Students and Teachers Evaluate the Mini-Courses and Other In-Dlstrlct 

^ . ' , — ■ - • T- ■ ■ 

Travel ? 

' ' ' . ■ * 

. * Students viewed, the mini-courses as havlijg major: effects in three areas 

(Table 12); >' 

Major Effects ^f Mini-Courses 

* Made new friends 

Learrjed new skills 

Increased. Interest in seeing 
new places 

They saw the program as -having only minor effects on most other areas. In . 

- ■ * f r 

part, the interest of the mini-courses in a difJFerent community depended 
on the extent to which students were already familiar with that community^' ; 
For example, McGrath students who attended mini -courses in Holy Cross rated 
the experience positively, indeed more so than the Yukon village students. ' 
Students from Yukon villages rated the McGrath mini -courses higher than 
those from the nearby Kuskokwim villages. 

r» 

\ 

•A table showing the proportion of students who saw themselves changing 
positively (either "a;loCor "some")- is not presented .for in-distr;1ct , , 
travel as it was for out-of-di strict travel because the tabulation would 
be misleading. Students evaluated more of the in-dlstrict travel as having 
only "^ome" effect. <Jfc* 



Average 
Rank. Rank 

3.5 4 = helped a /lot 

3.2 ) 3 => helped some 

2 ^ helped a littTe 
^'^ 1 = helped not at all 



TABLE 12 

STUDEHTS' EWDATIONS QF THE EDUCATIONAL 
' EFFecfs OF" IN-DIStfilCT TRAVEL 



/ 1 . 



Students' Ranking of Change^ 



I. CHANGES IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Mini -Courses 
•McGrath & 
Holy Cross 



Student Congress 
McGrath & ^ : 
Holy Cross* 



Number of responding students: 



23 



10 



Average 
Across 
Trips** 





a. Growth in siel f -confidence 


2.5 


3.2 


2.8 




b. Increased intermit in seeing 
new places & doing new tilings 


'3*1 


. , 2.9 


3.0" 




c. Growth in self-knowledge 


• 2.7 


2.9 
'2.3 •'. 


'2.9 


* 


d. Helped in making 'decisions 
about after high sehool 


2.5\ ' 


2.4 


II. 


CHANGES IN KN0WLE:DGE AND SKILLS 










a. ..Learned about new people & , 
" places 

< 


2.9 


1 

2.5 


2.8 




b. Learned -new skills 


3.2 


2.6 


3.0 


< 


c. Got. to know people. from a 
different cultural J^ackground 


2.7 


2.5 

\ 


2.5 


111."*" 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL COMPETENCIES 










a. Made new friends 


3.5 ' 


' 2.9 


3:2 




b. Learned to get along better 
with other people . 


2.9 


2.9 


.2.9 



' 37. 



AThe higlr?r,th6 rank, the more positive the trip experience and the more beneficial 
the trip on; the area of change. 



Rank 4 = Helped a lot 
Rarjk 3 =* Helped some 
Rank 2 « Helped a little 
Rank 1 - Helped. not at ^11 



I 



** 



InclMdQS McGrath ski . trip, which was rated bv only 4 stude(its and is therefore 
not separated out due to reasons of confidentiality. * • 



In describi ng whaft they had learned fi^m^the mini -courses., the 
majority* of students noted that they had learned an Interesting new 

« 

subject or skill (Table 13). As two wrote: 

The most I learned was, how to do some, -stuff like patch quilting. 

The most important thing I learned was art. I learned how to do 
art many different ways. 

However, most of these skills were in areas (quilting, ^leathercraft,. ^ 

Mexican cooking) tangential to the major purposes of schooling. Moreover, 

*. " , * • ' .■ 

a third of the students who participated irv -mini -courses could not describe 
an important learning, forgot what subjects theyv^^ad taken, or asserted 
nothing much hjid happened. As an example: 

■ I don't reoiember what bourses I took but I sure had a lot of fun. 
Teachers also saw the major effects of mini -courses a?s teaching new 
skills and helping students pake new, friends (Table 14). Teachers em- ^ 
phasize^-that mini -courses were a good idea but more planning' was needed 
SO that students would be aware of the philosophy behind the mini -courses 

* 9 ^ 

t * 

and their. educatjonaV objectives. Teachers (and CSCMs) also emphasized - 
the importance of attendance policies and more emphasis on academic and 
career areas, not just Crafts. 

Both teachers and students ranked the Student Congress and workshops 
Ipwer than the mini-courses. Students did view the Student Congress ex- 
perience as havlng a positive effect on their self-cdhfldencc. However, 
40% could not describe any important .learning from the trip. The de- 
scriptions of those students who did write something about the trip tended 
to be vague: • ' . 

* Tt was ' interest! ng tb know ftow Some" Of • the teaclier^ feel about 
the Congress. \ -Village Student 



TABLE 13 



MOST IMPORTANT LEARNING FROM IN-DISTRICT TRAVEL 
(percent distributions)* 



Learned a ne^ subject or skill, new 
information \, 

Increased social skills, made new 
"friends 

Growth in self-confidence 'and ability 
to Irandle new situations 

Could not describe important learning 



Mini -Courses Student Congress 
McGrath & ^ McGr^th & 



HoTy Cross 
67 

V 

4 

0 

33 



Holy Cross 

20 

20 

20 
40 



Number of students; 



24 



10 



♦Percentages do not add to lOOi because some students noted more than one 
important learning. ^ \ 

The. question, read: "What was t(ie,/iiost important thing you learned or; 
that happened to 'you on this trip?" 



^7 . TABLE 14 

/ • ■ ' ■ . ■ " ■ 

, TEACHERS' EVALUATIONS OF TftE EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS 

\ ,11 ■ ■ ■ < ' ' 

OF IN-DISTRICT TRAVEL j| . 

/ • • • 

Proportion of Students Observed Mho Showed Change 
\ (percent distributions) ^ ' 

• . Mini -Courses Student C(wigress ^ Average Proportion 

McGrath & ~ McGrath & of Students 

Holy Cross Holy Cross ski Meet Showing Change 

I. CHANGES IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 





a* Growth in self-confidence 


34 


43 r 


62 


41 






new places & doing new things 


53 


. 43 


■ 0 


43 






c. Growth in self-knowledge 


50 


43 


0 


41 


■ 




d. Helped in maJcing decisions 
about after high school 


28 


0 


0 


17 

■ 4 


01 
1 ■ 


II. 


CHANGES IN KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 








x 




1 


a. Learned about new people & 
places 


50 


14 


0 


I 

33 






b. Learned new skills 


84. 


64 


0 


67 






c. Got to know people from a 
different cultural background 


6 


• 




4 < 


' ]■'. 


III. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL COMPETENCIES 








r 


V 


i. 


a. Made new friends ' , 


78 


.14 


0 


. 50 " 




t 


b. Learned to get along better 
with other people 


9 . 


43 


Q 


17 




IV. 


SAW NO CHANGE IN ANY STUDENT 


0 


0 


38 


6 


.■:'■■> 

if 



Average Positive Xhange for Each trip: 44 29 7. 35 » 



?r n Number * of studentVo5>served' by 32 . }} 8 " .54 '17 



' How the workshop worked out and meet lot of people from different 
places. -Village Student- 

Teachers reported that those few students who ^participated seriously 

in the Student Congress acquired new skilTs and jpirticularly gained irt 

learning how to develop information and present their ideas. As one 

village teacher pointed out, the Student Congress concept has a lot of 

potential, tt is a pWgram-, however, which requires ^careful planning so 

■ . f ■■ ■ ■•; 

that students understand its goals and are placed in situations where they 
feel comfortable enough to participate. 

Did In-District or Out-'Of-Di strict Travel Have Greater Educational Benefits? 

Both teachers and students viewed the out-of-di strict travel program 
as having substantial lii(.vni6re educational benefits. Students reported that 
in-district travel had helped them at least "some" in three areas While 
out-of-di strict travel had helped them at least "some" in six aVeas. 

Student .Evaluations o4 Major Student Evaluations of Major 

Bene>fits of In-District Travel ' Benefits of Out-of-Di strict Travel 

. - Average Average 

Rank Rank 

1. Made new friends "572 1. Increased interest in 

2. Learned new .skills 3.0 seeing new placei" 3.5 

3. Increased interest in • 2. Hade new friends 3.2 
seeing new places 3.0 ; 3. Growth In self-confidence 3.1 

4. Learned about new 

.. / ♦ people & places ^ 3.1 

5. Learned how to get I 

* a long, better with "* 

Other people 3.1 

■ . 6. Learned new skills 3.0 

TeachA-? also reported that student interest in in-district travel was 
not as higl\(Tjible 15). Unlike out-of-di strict travel, teachers did not 



TABLE 15 



TEACHERS' EVALUATIONS OF STUDENT INTEREST IN IN-DISTRICT TRAVEL 

AND EFFECTS OF IN-Dlffl^ICT TRAVEL ON INTEREST IN SCHOOL 
' '■ ^ (percent dUtrlbutlonsj ;■: ; " 



TRIP INTEREST 

very high 
fairly high 
not high 



Mini -Courses 
McGrath & 
Holy Cross 



46 
40 



Number of teachers; 



l4 
TO 

15 



Student Congress 
' McGrath & 
Holy Cross 



29 
42 



29 
V5G 



Average^ 



44 

40 
16 

m 

25 



EFFECTS ON INTEREST IN REGULAR 
SCHOOL 'PROGRAM 

increase interest 
have no effect 
decrease interest 

•Nuinbe^of teachers: 



•27 
60 
13 

1^ 



0 

100 
0 

m 



16 
8 
76 

25 



*Due to problems of confidentiality, the ski meet is included in totals but is 
not separated put, . 



see this -program a ^ having much effect on students • In^ferest In the 
regular school program. jHowever, teachers pointed out that In-dlstrlct 
travel has considerable value 1h the socill area and In promoting district^ , 
wide unity. For example, 9ne noted that^the Holy Cross mini -course, experi- 
ence '^dispelled some mi scor^cept ions about living in Holy Cross." Another 
teacher emphasized the value of the McGrath mini-courses in developing new ' 
friendships, "Most of the Holy Cross students had never met the- Kuskokwim 
kids." " ' ' " ■ . 

In sum, travel within the district generally was not new and exciting. 
Primarily, it helped students make new friends and had some effect on . 
developing additional skills and helping students see unfamiliar areas. 

How Did CSCMs Evaluate the Travel Program? 

Since CSCMs were often unaware of the detail vof the travel program, 
they. were asked In general what, if any, positive effects they saw in 
studerfts they knew who had gone'on travel programs, and what negative effects, 
,if any, they had seen, and to descHbe these effects. 

Many. CSCMs, indeed a small major-jty (53%), saw some positive change 
Students as a result of the travel program (Tabl^l6). However, CSCMs 
were not nearly as impressed with the^ educational value of travel as were 
teachers and students. Very few (12%) saw any negative change. However, 
about half the group felt that the trips had little effect, either positive 

• ■ ♦ i 

or negative, on students. In part, this occurred because a number of 
CSCMs did not have much knowledge of the trips.' As one said: 

The student didn't make a report to the CSC. They didn't see ' 
any change. 



in 



■■ .-TABU 16 ■ .' • •■ \ 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL •COMMITtEE MEMBERS' EVALUATIONS 

- OF THE GENERAL EFFgCtS OF. THE TRAVEL PROGRAM 
~ ~ (percent distributions) 



Positive Changes* 

Saw positive change 
> No positive change 

Negative Changes* * 

Saw negative change 
No negative change. 



Number of CSCMs who knew students on trips personally: 34 




*The question read: "Have you seen any good effects on these students ' 
\as a result pf a travel program? For example, did any students develop" 
more self-confidence, more Interestjn seeing new things, or more 
: knowledge and skills? Or didn't you see any change at all?" 

^*The Question read: "Have you seen any bad effects on these students 
as a Vesult of any travel program? For example, did any students 
develop bad attitudes toward their .hometown or lose interest in their 
regular\ school work? Or didn't you see anychange at all?" 



53 

47 
TO" 



12 
88 



Those CSCMs who s«w positive chaoge wfere especially Impressed by 
Improvements In students'- behavior atid attitudes In.thfe village (Table 17). 
As one described change In a student as a result of the American Heritage • 

trip: ' 

She Is more aware of something. Before the trip she was kind of 
wild. She Is more responsible for herself. 

About a quarter of the CSCMs also mentioned that students had 

learned a lot about new places and new things. As one described the 

effects of the Seattle visit on Lime Village students: 

They talk a lot about t^he new things they see. They tell us 
about them. 

CSeWs were also aware that these trips helped to some extent in making 

■ ♦ 

decisions about the future: " 

Sewai^d Skills Center one student. He got an idea of what they 
could do after school and what they need to do. * 

C^CMs, like the students, felt that travel, had only minor effects 

on students' ideas about where they wanted to live. While 65^ of the CSCMs 

saw students' interest In living in. their hometown decreasing, another. 6% 

saw students' interest and satisfaction with their hometown increasing. 

' Only in villages where students had gotten into trouble on the- trips 

did CSCMs feel that travel had negative impact. These CSCMs emphasized 

that students should travel when they "have learned to be responsible" and 

that "travel needs to be more organized and supervised." 

The CSCMs, like the students and teachers, were especially impressed 

« by the American Heritage trip. Of the group, 24% singled it out for 

special mention: ^i^. . 

American Heritage — he is being more friendly and open after 

the. trip.. He appears, more t^t^resMJn school work, especially 

social studies. He is more self-confident about himself. He / 
• ' felt good about being sef5?ted for the trip. 



TABLE 17 V 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL COMMITTEE. MEMBERS' EVAIUATIONS 

OF THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF THE TRAVEL PROGRAMS 
v.. (percent distributions)* 



Proportion' of CSCMs 

* Observing Change 

Ct^nges In Personal Development 

Growth in self-con ffdence 15 

Increased interest' in seeing new places" 6 " 

Better behavior: more responsible, more 

interested in school and other things, * 

more expressive 29 

Helped in making decisions about what to do 

after high school 21 



Changes in Knowledge and Skills . * 

Learned about new people & places ' ' .24. 

Learned new skills 4 



Changes in Attitudes About Where Student 
Wanted tog^Live • """" T 

Became less interested in living in hometown 6 
Became more interested in living in. hometown 6 



Negative Effects of Travel 

Behavior problems on trip * 6. 

Travel lessened respect for old people & 
• led to bad village behavior 6 

Number, of CSCMs: 34 

*Percentages do not. add to 100% since some CSCMs cited more than one change. 

The questions read: "Have you seen any good effects on these students as a 
result bf « travel program? F(^r example, did* any students develop more 
self-confidence, more interest in seeing new things, or more . knowl edge and 
skills? Orijdidn't you see any change at all?" and "Have you^een any bad 
"effects on these stlidejfl^ts as a result of any travel program? For example, 
did. any students develop' bad attitudes toward their hometown or lose intere 
in their regular school wlork? Or didn't you see any change at all?" 



-42- 



4 '. 



About 30% of the CSCMs lalso mentioned specifically the Sknis Center 
trIpV with Z4X noting positive change in students as a f^liult. Of course, 
the frequency wit^ which, the Skills Center trip came up may simply reflect 
the areater number of lASD students who went on the trip or the interviewer?' 
mentioning of this ,trip as an example of student tri^. ' However, it '.may 

alsa indicate the importance CSCMs* place on developing Job skills, a 

• . ■ ■' ,■ ■ ■■• 

concern which is evident in responses to 8ther questions.. 



' ^ X- ' . • lASD TRAVEL POLICIES ' 

. ■ r 

\ In considering future directions for travel programs, lASD sought 

Stud^t^', teachers', and CSCMs' views on the. following issues: 

• Should Students Use Some of Their Own Money to Help Pay for 'Expensive 

■■ ' • ■ . •: ■ ■ ^ •■ y 

•HVa vel Programs? - . f ' 

student and CSCM opinion on this issue was highly divided (Table 18), 
Teachers, especially those in McGrath' (to^, favored students" use of , ' 
their own iponty to help pay for travel. However, teachers (75%) and also 
CSCMs (60%,) in the poorer Kuskokwim villages thought the school district 
should support travel.*' v * ' • 

Those XSCMs and teachers wKo favored st^rdent payment believ^^d this 
policy would he^ develop responsible student attitudes; 

■ ' Where rit <loes not involve too much money, so that they know 
X . that ISfe is not all a give-away. -CSCM 

It would mean more -if they contributed to thp travel program. 
The new experience' might be the thing tf\at changes them. 
■ . - .' . -CSCM 

Those who opposed student payment did so primSirily because they felt 

' ; some poorer. students would not have the money to travel and would be denied 



ERIC ■ ^ - ■ . .^'1 




^ • STUDENTS', TEACHERS' & CS'CMS' PERSPECTIVES > 

ON>STUDENTS' USE OF'OWN MONEY TO HELP PAY FOR TRAVEL PROGRAM^ ./ 
""^ ~ ~ ; (percent di$tri but ions)* . . ■ ■ ^ "• . 



Students Teachers J CSCMs 



Should Students Help Pay for TraviV 
^ ProgratnsT ] ^ 

Yes- 

No , 

'\ No response/don't know 



42 
53 
5 

TOO*. 



65 
35 
0 

m 



53 
47 
0 

TOO" 



Number of Respondents: 



73 



17 



38 



The question read: "Some of these travel programs cost a lot of money. 
Should students use some of their own money to help pay for these travel 
programs?" . ♦ 



ERIC 



an Important educational jBxper fence: . / 

♦ ' . ■ 

' No. Because they wouldn't have the^ney to travel. They 
/ wouldn't gejt a chance to go on any typ^ of trip if they 

. had to raisd money. ^ -CSCM • 

• ] ' ■ ' 

There isn't enough money aroUnd nor the opportuni ty to 'earn ^ 
this money. -CSCM 

. Several teachers, CSCM§,, &nd students sugge^sted that students earn 

money as a group to help pay- for expensive tTavel programs. As a CSCM 

. ' . • ■« 
explained: , ^ 

* " " ■ 

If it is a small amount because the students « and p.ar§nts would 
; be involved in the travel.. It should be done through b*ak£ 
sales, etc. ' 

■ \ ■ k 

A student made the point: ' ^ ! " 

All students should. make money to go on trips. They vyill also 
appreciate the triF^ more because they will help make the morwy . 
. for them; y . * ^ 



Earning money would help students become aware of the expense of travel. 
,They would h^ve a personal investment in. the trip. However, poorer students 
would not be eliminated or embarrassed. /^~^^*^ 

Should Some Travel Programs be.. Ijsed to Reward Top ^Students ftfr $ood School ' 

Work? _ ^ ^ . " 

On this issue, teachers favored using travel as a reward (Table 19j, 

However, students, especially those in the villages (75%), were strongly 

opposed to_ this policy. In part, different individuals held different ^ 

views as* to the mearyng of "top. students."- Several pointed out that top 

. .. ■ . ■ : , . . 
students were not necessarily thos^ who made good'grades but those who 

\-' . ■ • -." . '■■ ■ ; * 

worked hard and- held , responsible attitudes-. . 



Despite teachers' inclination to approve this policy, the opposition 



TABLE .19 

' ' ' • * . 

STUDENTS'; TEACHERS' & CSCMS? PERSPECTIVES 

ON USE OF TRAVEL programs : . 
• (percent ^distributions) 



Students Teachers CSCMs 



Use Df Travel PrQgrams 



Use soihe travel programs to - ' * 

reward top students for good 

school worl;: 33 . 74 . 55 

' f 

' .A]l travel programs should be . - 

open to everyone • 66 26 45 

' ^ ■ ■ 

No response/do,n't know , . „1 ^ ^ 

TW W TW. 



. > 



Number of^espondents: . 731 17 . - 38 



The question read: "Some people think that going on certain expensive 
travel programs should be used to reward top students for good school 
work and good school .behvavior. Other people think that every travel program 
should be open to everyone. Wh'ich do you think is better?'' 



of students and ambivalence of\CSCMs suggests that the district should 
mne slowly and with Considerable discussion. .Both this question, and the 
^ne on students paying for trips evok&pl coir id er able spontaneous comment ^ 
Indicating strong feelings on the issues. As one student put it, "If not 

. * . ■ ■ 

(open to everyon4) people are going 1^ bitch hard and long ." There may 

■ i . . . ;■• . ■ ■■ . * 

be tfther alternatives. For example, several people interviewed suggested 
t,hat certain trips, should be opsn only 'to students with specific interest 
in an area. Meeting -cierth in minimal behaviorar and academic standards 
prior to travel is another possibility.^^^ . , * 

Should More Time Be AMocated t» Travel Programs? ... 

Students, especially those in the villages (77%), wanted more time 
allocated to trayel outside the district. (Table 20) . A slight majority . 
of teachers (59%) felt that the present extensive, travel program was suf- 
ficient, but a large group Were open to moif|e travel . .CSCMs were more 
divided With the largest group (42%) considering the current travel program 
suffici^t. Only a modest proportion of CSCMs (26%) felt there was too 
much travel. . V . " 

For in-district travel, the same pattern emerges (Table 21)*. Students, 

-especially those from the villages (59%) , tended to favor more'trips, al- 
though not so strongly as for trayel outside the district. Teachers and 
CSCM^ generally thought the present travel program sufficient. 

In short, the prevalent feeling of district adults is that the present,, 
substantial travel program 1s about right. Students want additional travel: 

. However, if lASD teachers and CSCMs accede to student desir.es, they will 

• * 

need to be convinced that travel has greater educational benefits. 



\ TABLE 20 

STUDENTS'_t_TEACHERSj & CSCM S' PERSPECTIVES 



ON WHAT SHOULD 6E EMPHAStZED IN A HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 




^ (percent distributions) 






. Student Trips Outside th^ District 






5tudent Trips Outside the District 


' Stydertts 


Teactjers 


CSCMs 


More time 


64 


35 


29 


Same amount of time 


33 




. 42 


Less tima 


3 


0 


26 


No fesponse/doir't know 


.0' 

TO 

• 


6 


' 3 


Number of Respondents: - 


73 


17 


38 



^he que?ti,On read; "People have di/ferent ideas about what should be em- 
phasized in a htgh school program. For example, some- people think your 
high school should, spend more time on academic subjects, like conmunications 
and math. Otjier people thl^nk that- your high ^school spent the right atnount ' 
of' time on these academic subjects and more time should be spent on other 
things, like sports' and physical fitness. For each of these aYeas, please 
mark 'Whether you think your school should spend more time than it did this 
year, the same amount of time , or less time . 

i. Student trips outside the district (like Anchorage and Seattle)." 



TABLE i] 

STUDENTS', TEACHERS' & CSCMS' PERSPECTIVES 

ON WHAT SHOULD BE EMPHASIZED IN A HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
' (percent distribution?} ,■ [ 



Travel to Other Schools in the District , 



i ■ 



* ^1 Students Teachers CSCMs. 

Travel to O ther Sofaools in the Disfrict ; 

>More time 53 29 37 

. Same amount of time ' 40 . 59 * ' 45 

Less iimfe - \ " 7 6 16 

• ■ " : ' ^ ■ 

No response/don't know jl£ UtI- • VkI- 

' TOO TM . TOQi 

Number of Respondents: ^ 73 17 38^ 



The question read: "People have different ideas about what should be em- 
phasized in a high schopl program. For example, some people think your 
high school shoulcl spend mm time on academic subjects, J >ke . communications 
and math. Other people' thfif that your high school spent the ri^ht amount 
of time on. these academic subjects and more time should, he spent on other 
things, Uke sports and physical fitness, gor each of these areas please 
mark whether you think your School should spend more time than it did, this 
year, the same amount of time , or less time , * . 

j. Travel to other schools in the district (like McGrath ,and Holy 
Cross)." 
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Should Ibwer Grade Students Travel Within Alask^lwith Trips to the Lower 
48 or Outside the'U.S. ffeserved for Upper Grade Students? 

* .' » lASD 9th and lOt^h graders prefer travel autside the school district. 

♦ However, the^r show little preference between trips outside the U.S., £b 

the Lower 48, or to other places in^l as ka. AlVof thes? have about the 

■ *■. ' ' '* 
same average rank (Table 22). Upper grade students, however, strongly 

prefer trips outside 4;he U'.S. (1st choice) and trips to . the Lower 48- 

(2nd choice) over trips within Alaska (3rd choi<:e) and within the district 

(4th choice). Sending* upper grade students on distant trips and lower 

grade students on trips within Alaska would conform to student desires. 

. . . ■ • i ■ ■ : - ' : ' . ■ 

There is a strong educational rationale, however, for precisely the 

opposite policy. Trips outside Alaska, such as the Seattle vi$it and 

American Heritage trip, seem to ^have major effects in expanding students'- 

perspectives on the world. They Increase students' awar^tiess of exciting 

possibilities, develop self-confidence, arid stimulate new interests. 

Trips within Alaska-, such as the College Visitation and Skills Center 

experience," are especially useful in helping students ejcplore career and 

educational alternatives and in helping them make specific decisions abai>t 

. what to do after high school. A trip outside Alaska In the lower grades 

misjht Increase awareness of alternatives and zest for exploring them. . 

Trips within Alaska in the upper grades could help students systematically 

..... ♦ 

' examine alternatives and make realistic, informed choices. 
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STUDENTS' PERSPECTIVES ON TR/\VEl PROIRAMS TO DIFFERENT PLACES 

(Average Rank W 1^ 1st choice, 2^ 2nd choice, 3 « 3rd choice, 

4 « 4th choice 



Travel Programs to ' 
Different Places ^' 

Travel to other schools in the / 
\ Iditarod Area School District 
for mini-courses 

Travel to other places in Alaska 
(like Anchorage, Juneau, and 
Fairbanks) 



Yukon Kuskokwim 
McGrath Villages Villages TOTAL 



, 3.48 



2.24 

Travel to. the Lower' 48 2.03 
Travel outside the US (like Japan) 2,24 



3.00 

2.48 
2.11 
2.41 



3.36 

2.36 
2.14 ^ 
T.79 



3.27 

2.36 
2^09 
2.21 



Numbfer of Respondents; 



29 



27 



14 



70 



Travel Programs to Different 
Places Broken Down by Grades 

Travel to other schools in lASD 
9tn & loth Grades " : 3.25 

nth & 12th Grades . . 3.77 

Travel to other places in AR 
9th & 10th. Grades .2.19 
nth & 12th Grades ^ 2*31 

Travel to the Lower 48 
9th & 10th Grades 2.00 
nth & 12th Grades 2.08 



Travel outside the US(like Japan) 
9th & 10th Grades / 2. 

\lth & 12th Grades f 1. 



56 
85 



2.96 
3.33 



2.46 
2.67 



2.21 
1.33 



2. At 
2.00 



3.20 
2.50 



2.30 
2.50 



2.10 
2.25 



1.90 
1.50 



l03 
3.57 



2.41 
2.57 



2.29 
1.86 



2.29 
1.71 



The question read; "The school district could have travel programs to many 
"different places. Please put a (1)^ by the travel program you ire most 
interested in, a (2) by the travel program you are second most interested 
in, a (3) by the travel program you are third most interested in, arid a (4) 
by the travel program that you are least interested in." 

/ ■ . ■ • 



wAYsr DF 'improving the^travel program 

.. • • ..— r —:. 7 — ■ ^ _ . 

. ..To summarize, lASD's travel progranr was viewed as having substantial 

educational benefits V both students and t^aeh^rsi Travel, especially 

outside the district, widened students! perspectives*, on the world, -aroused 

. i ' 

their interest in seeing new places and doing new things; gave students 

personal knowledge of people and places they had only read about, and 

increased their sel f -confidence. The .trips generally helped develop 

students' Ideas about* the kinds of -employment open ta*them. In some caseS; 

travel helped students form ideas about education aid employment af^er high 

•■ - ■/ ■ ■ . 

school. Travel, both inside and outside the.' district, was important in 

overcoming the sodal as well as educational limitations of small high 
schools; Students made new friends and learned to get along better with 
other people. . . 

The travel program appeared to have few serious negative effects. 
Only a smalT number of students became less interested, in liying in their 
home community and about the same number became more appreciative^of their 
hometown. Teachers and CSCMs noted problems with individual students 
as a result of travel — one who acquired derogatory attitudes' abou* 
being Indian, two who boasted about tjravel escapades and sh(5<lfed -less re- 
spect to old people in the village, a few who .got into trouble on tjhe trip 
or were sent home. These problems, however, were not typical of the group 

CSCMs noted a number of other instances where students' behavior jpind 

' " ■■ ■ / • 

attitudes in the village improved after travel. ^ 

Those teachers and CSCMs who were not in favor of travel did* not f 

usually feel it had negative impact. Rather they were not convinced that 

travel had positive educational benefits. / 



7 



'.)!, J.I 
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Obtaining Greater EducationaV BenefUs from traVel ThfougK More Student .. 
Preparation Yor the Exper^ience * V 

. Examining students* responses to the lntervlew question, "What was 
the most Important thing you learned or that happened to you on the trip?," 
suggests that the educatibnaV potential of the traveV program was 
realized. Much money was spent, and there was a lot' of activity.' But there 
was not enough attentiOTi to detail , to careful planning, to the extensive 
preparation that would have macie the experience more Important and meaningful 

Except for the Seattle visit and Ameri||n Heritage trips (generally 
seen as the most successful), teachers reported little. preparation of 
students beyond the supecficia.ls of telling them about dress and conduct. 
The result was that the more sophisticated students (primarily non-Natives' 

■from McGrath).wer€ able to take advantage of the experienpe. They pointed 

14 * ' 

out many different things they had learned. However, many village 

students did not have the background to do so and came away with-unly 

Vague. general impressions. - Of the group taking trips,v 26% did not d*eJ 



scribe anything important they had .learned. 



/ 



An analogy may be useful: A New-.Yorker arriving for the firs^ time 
in the Arctic often sees little except a barren expanse of tundra^i With- 
out being given prior instruction in what to look- for and what /s important, 
he fails to perceivt much,, and what he does, see lacks signific^ince. ^ 

VL — ^-T-^ ^ ■ -■ •• ■• • ••' 

Some of this diffjbrence may be due to the greater expressiveness' and ease 
in handling English of the more sophisticated students. However, the inter- 
viewer emphasized to the students that, if they had enjoyed the travel and 
if they felt it was a good experience, they shi)u1d be sure to describe what 
tiey had learned because the district would take their responses into account 
Vn deciding next year's tfavel program. Students appeared to take this point 
Seriously. Yet, many could not describe something important they had learned, 
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Similairly, with village students travel Irjig^to. unfamiliar places, unless : 

•■ ■■ '■ - \ . .■ ■ ■■• ■ ' ' ' 

they are helped to understand whaj: they are going to see, much of the 
meaning of the trip is lost. The experience is only an experience — 
vague, uncategonized, wi th i ts* per^sonal import ungleaned. Some cbme away 
Impresse'd'^primarily with "bigness." . , - - • 

' • ■ - ■ ; ♦ ' 

Over and over again teachers emphasized the need to spend more cl-ass 
time orienting students to .the experience. As one recommended for the 

next year's travel program: ^ - * ' 

, . • ■ . ■ " -. ' ■' 

A little more preparation ^- Mds don't know why; tjiey are going. 
•They don't understand why they are there. . 

As another suggested: > . \ ; . . 

. There should be some lead^up and follow-up activities: what 
to be aware Of before you get to the Congress, the purpose/ 
of a Congress,* etc. 

. Such orientation would have other advantages. It would help teachers 
become more aware of -the purpose of*travel arid build their S|jpport for it. 
It would also help avoid the problem of disappointed expectations. For 
some students, for example, t^e usefulness 'of the Ski lls.,CentW . experience 
»was lost because they were expecting to learn a job skill andjrejected 
the job exploration, labeling ,it a "waste of time." 

Better Follow-jJi) of Travel Experiences ' - - 

In raatiy instances, teachers reported littl 6*^01,1 ow-up of the trip beyond 
writing articles for the newspaper or occasional reports to pe class. 

( 

The teachers, not too sure of what had happened pn the trip, were not well 
equipped to capitalize on an interest or skill the student had developed. 
Systematic follow-up of the trip in the classroom would increase its 



'educational value. Alsa^ -student presentations of what happened on the ; 
trip Mght increase teachers' support for" the trip. As one. teacher 
recommended: 

Again, more comrnunication and preparation before and after ' 
trip so we teachers know what happened besides the usual . 
-beer .party rumors. \ * 

■ ■ Sirrtilarly, student reports to CSCM^ might be important in building V , 

their support for the travel program. At present., many CSCMs have only 

vague ideas of the purposes- of the trip and what students learn from them. 

Many base^their views of the travel program only\^ casual student comments 

or a behavior problem that arouses thetr attention. \lf' systematic student 

presentations about the benefits of the trip, also cameV their: attention, 

, ■ ■ • ■ . " -A 

community endorsement of the travel program might rise' sub|.tantial ly. 



, More School Group TraVel . > 

One of the reasons it was difficult for lASD teachers to prepare stu- 
dents in, class for a travel experience and follow through with reinforcing 
educational experiencesywas that many trips involved only a few students 
from a particular school. This policy also created problems for teachers 
and students in presenting classwork and catching up with missed material. 

Planning a trip as a class, as was done in the Seattle visit, provides 
Ca better opportunity to build on the trave\. experience, develop organizing 
skills, raise money, and create an esprit de corps. The major problems 
with this approach is that students lose the opportunity to meet students 
from other schools. However, this limitation could be overcome by such 
procedures as teaming up with another high school in organizing a trip. 
lASD may wish to consider a travel policy whereby each school is 



allocated certain district funds for travel If the students; 

. ^ •■ ■ j ■■ . • . 

' 'Write a travel plan explaining their educational -objective, 
where they waht to go, their rationale for selecting jthe 
location, how they will prepare for the trip, and build on it 
lafter their return. 

•Have their travel plan approved by the CSC.i 

' 'Raise some amount of the travel 'funds themselves, as a 
matching contribution. Since students in poorer communities 
have less opportunity to raise funds, the district requirement 
might be not for a specific amount of money but for a certain 
amount of fund-raising effort. ■ [ - 

t - ■ , 

Developing and Consistently Maintaining a Travel Behavior Code 

When students got into serious trouble on a trip, the educational 
value of the trip was lost. As one teacher expressed it, "There were 

problems in that nullified any positive change." Moreover,' the travel 

program as a whole may get a bad n^me in the community. CSCMs' sensitivity 
to student behavior on a trip underscores the importance of the district's 
resolv^jllfthe issue of what kinds of behavior will be permitted on trips 
^and then consistently enforcing the behavior code. • , 

EVALUATIONS QF THE STARS^^ AND KE;N C0(/ CORE CURRICULUM " . " '^ 
^ The largest proportion- of studejits felt that theyvha|i learned "some" 
from the STARS COMMUNICATIONS, STARS MATH, and STARS SCIENCE programs 
(Table 23). However, few students felt they had Tearned'a lot. Teachers 
general ly^.agreed with the student^' evaluations; both , students and- feachgr^ 



- . 

/Interview tabulations and. teacher comments on the_ STARRS program were 

provided to^ASD stdff during the revision of. the program^at Kodiak* 

Th€nrefore, only a brief summary will be made here". 



TABLE 23 ., 

EVALUATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF THE STARS AND KEN COOK PROGRAMS 
• ' ("percent distriljutfons) ~ ~ 



STARS COMMUNICATION STARS MATH ' STRRS SCIENCE 

Students' Teachers' Students' Teachers' Students'' Teachers' 
Rating Rating Rati ng , Rating Rating Ratin.g 



How Much .Students Learned 




■ : " ' 
. J 






3K 


« 


A lot , * , ' , 


15 


0 *• 


' 28 . 


25 


36 


.0 


Some " ^ 


60 


38 . 


55 


71 . 


48 


. ,63 


A litMe 


17 


-1.^38 


i - 11 _ 


4 


3 


0 

- tr 


. Not much* " ■ 


a 


24 


ft 


- % ' 0 

TO - 


TO; 


37~ 
' 100 


How Interesting the -Program Was' 
Vprv interest+na 


9 


0 .- 


21* 


/ d ■ 


'44 


12 


Somewhat interesting 


44 


, 0 


54 ' 


\ 50 • • 


36 


38 


Not very interesting 


36 


54 


* 19 


42 


10 


38 


Boring - . 


m 


46 

• 10 b • 


6 

■ 100 


•8 
TO 


10 

. 100 


12 
TO 


Should This Program Be Used Again 














Yes, keep it. the; same 

. Yes, but it 'needs a lot" 
of change ' ' • 


49 ' 


0 • 

81 ' 


40' 
47 


V 92 


38 


0 

100 


No, throw it out. ... 


25 . 
TO 


19 
TO 


' 13 
• TO 

ft 


0 ' 

' TO 


• 18 ' 
TO 


0 

TO 


Number of* Respondents: 


52 * 


13 


47 


12 


V\ ' 39 


8 

t 



.viewed the STARS COMMUNICATION as the weakest of the progijpms academically 
and also the . least interesting. Students, however, gava the STARS SCIENCE 
program fairly high ratings in both educational value aSd interest level. 

♦ 

Teachers, perhaps not.as aware of the novelty of science concepts "t| 

students^ did not See the science program as more valuable than the others., 
r • • 

^he majority of both teachers and students wanted the STAftS programs 

.• ■ 

used again. However, Virtually all the teachers and large groups of stu- 
dents emphasized that it needed a lot of change. Such changes were made 
by lASD and Kodiak teachers in the summer of 1978, and the new STARS 
program will be tried again. ,^ . . • 

The Ken Cook vocational program was ^en as much more successful 
(Table 23). About half the students and teacjhers felt students had learned 
"a lot" fronf the prograi^ Teachers may be somewhat over-estimating the 
interest value of Ken Cook, however-. Of-the teachers, 67% saw Ken Cook 
as "very interesting"" to students, while students gave if somewhat lower ' 
ratings. Most students ('67%) wanted th6 Ken Cook program continued in its 
present form. Teachers^ wanted the program continued as well , although 
half thought it needed chajjge, Teacher comments about Ken Cook centered 
primarily on the difficulties of scheduling and rotating these expensive 
materials between different district schools. ^ 

While students generally like the Ken Cgok program, they* strongly 
-preferred (78%) travel to other schools for a vocational program rather . 
than the district's investing in a more extensive Ken Cook program at 
their^ school (Table 24). Teachers agreed with the students' choice! 
'However, CSCMs, except in McGrath, preferred the alternative of a vocational 



TABLE' 24 

STUDENTS', .TEACHERS' & CSCMS' PERSPECTIVES 

ON MORE KEN COOK COURSES AT THE SCHOOL 

VS; TRAVEL TO OTHER SCHOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
^percent distributions) ^ 



1- 



More Ken Cook Cqurses vs. Travel 
for Vocational- Programs 

» 

* More Ken Cook courses and 

busineSjS-meKihines at the school 

Travel tor other schools for 
vocational programs 

No response/don't know 



Students Teacher* CSCMs 



22 



.78 
0 

m. 



32 



68 
(f 

m 



58 



37 
5 

m 



Number of Respondents; 



73 



17 



38 



The question reacT: "To prepare you for jobs, the district could spend its 
money to put more Ken Cook vocational courses (like motorcycle and small 
engine repair) and business machines right at your school.. The district 
could also spend this same money to send you to another school for a voca- 
tional program.^ like sending you to the Seyiard^ Skills Center; Please check 
the one you think is better." " * 



0 



( 
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prdgram at th^ school. This Viewpoint may reflect bdth some skepticlsnf 
as to the value of travel and also the desire to build a good school that 
Is a source 0f conminity pride. , 



EXPECTATIONS ABOUT THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 




AND HIGH SCHOOL PkOQ^m PRIOJ^ITIE 
v.- 

COjnmunity Expectations. In 1977, when severa] new high school programs 
were initiated, both lASD studenti and CSCMs tended to expect a traditional 
{program with a building, gym, shop, lots of teachers, lots of other students, 
•after-school activities, etc.^^ Since such a program was- not possible in 
Ijigh schools with just a. few students, IA5D instead chose to, expand educa- 
tional offerings through treiyel and other non-traditional programs. While 
precise comparisons with^the 1977 report are not possible, present expec- 
tations suggest that community and especially students' views about what 
is necessary to a high school education may be becoming more open,- 

There is considerable divergence in views on what is "necessary to 
a high school education" and what is "good if there is enough: time and 
money." Opinion has not solidified. However, students appear to be 
fairly program-oriented. In fisting the areas they considered "necessary. 



Bullock and Zuelow, op. cit. Bullock and Zuelow used an open-end^ 
question about what CSCMs a^nd students expected in a high school. This 
study took the 1977 community responses- and used them in constructing 
closed questions to assess the extent .to which communUy members con- - 
sidered a traditional program "necessary." In interpreting these responses, 
it is necessary to take into account that different communities have 
differenr^nnediate needs which influence responses. . For example,, the 
majority of students, tefchers, and CSCMs in McGrath favored "another 
teacher at the school" rather than "traveling teachers," possibly because 
McGrath high school does not see itself as dependent upon other district 
resources as the smaller lASD communities. 



to a high^school education," the largest proportion ;of students chose 
'J Tots of different classes" (59%) and "cultural heritage courses" (44%) 
(Table 25). "A high school building with a gym and shop" was considered 
necessary by only 18% of the students and Indeed ranked last in importance. 
While most students considered "lots of other students" and "many different 
teachers" good if there was enough time and money for them, about a quarter 
of village students viewed them as not very important (Table 26). Ex- 
perience in small high schools may be modifying expectations. Students 
still place high valu6 on school plant and equipment. /Given the choice ^ . 
between lASD investment. in "a better school building and\eyr5chool equip- 
roent" versus "more teachers and subjects at the school," 55% of the "students 
chose allocating funds to school plant (Table 27). However, this proportion 
is only a small, jstudent majority. 

The largest proportion of CSGMs (68%) consider cultural heritage 
courses to be the arfea most necessary to a high school education. Most 
CSCMs (53%) still consider a. high school building to be "necessary" and 
prefer by a small majority '(55%) a better school building over more, teachers' 
and subjects. Howeverj CSCM support was just as stron*^ for many non- ' - ' 
'traditional .program alternatives. such as mini-courses (Table 25), traveling 
5te^chers (Table 28), and student travel instead of more subjects taught at 
th(fe school as a way of expanding learnln^g experiences (Table 29). 

I In sum, community expectations about what is necessary in a high school 
program seelii to be open to change'after positive experience with other 
. ajternatlves. Historically, the initial -reluctance of many conmunitles 
t^ atcept bilingual programs, followed by strong endorsement of themy/s 
an e)Ample of the wayin which major shifts In community attitudej/toward 



TABLE 25 

STUDENTS' > TEACHERS' AND CSCMS' EXPECTATIONS 
FOR A high' school PRQgRAM 

Proportion* Viewing Item as Necessary to a High School Education 



■ / 

/ 


Students 
Prop, ' Rank** 


Teachers 
Prop. Rank 


CSCMs 
Pro pi' Rank 


*Lots of different classes 


59 


., \ 


38. 


5 *• 


39 , 4 


Cultural heritaoe courses 

\ 


44. 


2 

• 


70 


1 


68 1 


*Lots of other students 


39 


3 


25 


6 


18 7 


*Many different teachers 


32 


4 


25 


6 


35 5 


Student trips outside the district 


26 


5 


65 


2 


26 6 


After-school activities 


25 


6 


53 


3 


. 39 4 


Student travel to other in-di strict 
schools 


25 


6 


41 


4 


34 6 


Mini -courses 


21 


.8 


24 


8 


42 3 


*High schopl building with a gym & 
shop / ■ 

4 


18 


» 

9 


13 


9 


53 2 


Number of Respondents: 




73 




17 


38 



*Since McGrath and Holy Cross already had large schools, these communities were not 
asked to/espond to these items. Tgtal population size in these areas is reduced 
by 34 students,, 8 teachers* and 28 CSCMs. 

The question read: "Here 'is a list of things tha^ould be included in your high 
school. For each one, please mark whether you thinlNt is necessary to your high 
. school education, whether it is good if there is enough time and money for it, or 
whether it is not v^ry important. ' . 

**Where two alternatives are tied, both have the same rank. The next 'alternative, 
however* receives a rank two steps below. 



TABLE 26 

STUDENTS', TEACHERS' W CSCMS' BELIEFS 
ABOUT ITEMS NOT IMPORTANT TO A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Proportion* Viewing Item as Not Very Important to a High School Education 





Students 


Teachers 


CSCMs 






Rank** 
(tMst In 
• 


ProD- 


Rank 

0««ftt In 
Inportanct) 


Proa 


Rank 

(le«»t in- 
taiporunc*) 


After-school activities 


30 


1 


. 6 


3 • 


29 


1 


*LOtsi of other students 


26 


2 


50 


1 


21 


4 


*Many different teachers 


24 


3 


12 


2 


29 


1 


Mini -courses 


12 


4 


0 




8 


8 


Student trips outside the district 


10 


5^ 


0 




18 


5 


Cultural heritage courses g| 


8 


6 


6~ 


3 


5 


9 


*High school building with a gym & 
shop ■ ^_ 


6 


7 


0 


> 


25 


3 


'Student travel to 'other schools ^in 
district 










" 18 




' 4 


8 

ft 


0 




5 


*Lots ofjdifferent classes 


0 




0 

s 


J 


11 


7 


Number of Respondents: 


73 


17 




38 " 



*Since McGrath and Holy Cross already had large schools, these communities were not 
asked to respond to these items. Total population size in these areas is reduced 
by 34 students, 8 teachei^s, and 28 CSCMs. 

The question read: "Hfere is a list of things that could be included in your high 
school. For each one, please mark whether you think it is necessary to your high 
school education, whether it is good if^ there is enough time and money, tor it, or 
whether it is not very important . 

**Where two alternatives are tied, both have the same rank. The next alternative, . 
however, received a' rank two steps below. 



TABLE 27 

r- STUDENTS', TEACHERS' & CSCMS! PERSPa:TIVES 

ON BETTER SCHOOL BUILDING VS. MORE TEACHERS & SUBJECTS 
~; ' (percent distributions) Z 



Better School Bui 1cHn.q vs. More • 
Teachers & Subjects" 

Better school building & new 
school equipment 

More teachers & subjects at 
the school 

No response/don't know 



Students Teachers CSCMs 



55 



44 
1 



88 
6 



55 



40 
5 

m 



Number of Respondents: 



73 



17 



38 



The question read: "To improve your hig|i school education, the school district 
could spend its money to improve the school building and buy new school equip- 
ment. The school could also use this same money to provide more teachers and 
subjects at your school. Flease check the one ^ou think is more important." 



TABLE 28 ^ O 

/ 

STUDENTS', TEACHERS' & CSCMS' PERSPECTIVES ' . 

ON ANOTHER TEACHER AT THE SCHOOL VS-. TRAVELING TEACHERS 
N^H] (percent distributions) 



/ 



Another Teacher at the School vs> 
Traveling Teachers 

Another tea Cher 

Traveling teachers 

No response/don't know 

Number of Respondents: 



Students Teachers CSCMs 



52 


41 


42 


"42 


53 


' 55 


: 6 ■ 


6, 


3 


m 


TO 








73 


17 


38 



The question read: "There are different ways to provide_,what Jrooi^^J'l^Jl■'9i)- 
school program. For example, if you want a larger number of teachers, the 
school district could spend the money it has to put one more teacher at your 
school. The district could also spend this same. money for ^ few traveling 
teachers who would go to your school for a few weeks and then gbxon to another 
school. Please check the, one you think is better." ^ - s 



r 



TABLE, 29 

STUDENTS', TEACHERS' & CSCMS' PERSPECTIVES 

ON MORE SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT THE'HIGH SCHOOL 

VS. MORE STUDENT TRAVEL TO NEW PLACES 
• ' (percent distributions) 



Students Teachers CSCMs 



More Subjects Taught at the School 
vs. More Student Travel 




f 1- 


* 


/More subjects taught at the school 

/ , , ■ • 


^ .3 . 


35 ' 


„ 45 


More student travel to new places 


57 


53 


53 


No response/don't, know 


0 


12 
TO 


2 

TO 


Number of Respondents: 


73 


17 


36 



The question read: "To help you learn 'new and interesting things, the school 
district could spend its mooey to have more subjects . taught in your high 
school. The district could also spend this money for student travel to 
new places, like trips to Anchorage and Seattle, Please, check the one you 
think is better." • ^ ' " , 



leducitlon may occur. If lASD (Jevelops a fine high schooJ program In a ^ 
non-traditional manner and informs and Involves the cppiunity. It Is 
unlikely that traditional -attitudes »based on CSCMs own school experience 
will be a serious barrier. \ . » . / 

Prograjn Priorities. To examine students'; teachers', and CSCMs'. 
program priorities, each group was given a "list of areas and asked whether 
the school .should spend "more time," "the same amount of time," or 'Hess 

' ' ' ' - . ■ ' 

time" on them. 

Employment Preparation. Students' first program priority was prep- . 

a^ation for employment '(Table 30). Of the group, 64% wanted more time. 

spent in learning about different jobs., and 63% wanted more time spent 

» ■ ■ * . 

to prepare for jobs. McGrath students as well as village students strongly 

wanted additional school time devoted to this area. 

CSCMs also ranked vocational, education as their first program 
priority. Of the groups 60% wanted more time spent preparing for jobs 
with 47% wanting more time spent in job exploration.' 

lASD teachers shared the consensus on employment preparation as a 
priority area. Of the group, 65% wanted more time spent in learning, about 
different jobs and in vocational; education. The only program area to which 
teachers gave higher priority was "5elf-awareness" which also involves 

definition of one's self in relationship to adiilt roTes. CSCMs also gave 

■ ^ ^ ■, . 

jelf-awareness ,a high priority. • 

., - • . ■■■ ■ ) . . 

Students' empbas is ^n. employment preparation in high school is realistic 



This concept is not necessarily a familiar one to CSCMs and students,\so 
it is possible different groups gave it different meaning. 



' ' , TABLE 30- 

STUDENTS' « TEACHERS' AND CSCMS' VIEWS • w 
ON WHAT SHOULD BE EMPHASIZED. IN THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Proportion Wanting More Time Spent in^Area* 



Learning about different jobs 

Vpcajiionar education to prepare 
for jobs 

SpoHs and physical fitness 
Bilingual /biculturaV programs 
College preparjition - 
After-school activities 

o . 

Self-awareness 

Skills for getting along with 
.others 

Practical skills 
Academic subjects 



Numbetyof Respondents:. 



Students 


Teachers 


' CS.CMS- " 


Prop. 


Rank** 


Propt 


Rank 


Profx 


Rank 


64 


1 


65 . 


2 


47* 


5. 


. ■. f 


2 


65 


z 


60 


1 


52 


3 


41 


6 


24 


.10 


44 


4 


4f 


4 

* 


^ 55 


2 


41 ' 


5 


29 




37 


7 


. 40 




47 


4 


29 


■ 9 


40 


6 


82 


1 


55 


2 


36 


8 


53 


. .3 


55 


2 


26 


'9' 


47 


•4 


42 


6 


23 


10 


29 > 


1 


32 


.. 8 




73 


,17 






38 



The question read: "People have different ideas about what should be em- 
•'Phasized in a high school program.. For example, some people think your 
high school should spend more" time on academic subjects, like conmun i cat ions; 
and math. ' Other people think that your high school spent the right amount 
of time on these academic subjects and more" time sh,6uld be* spent on other- 
things, like sports and physicaV fitness. For each (Jf these areas', please . 
n^rk whether you think your school should spend more time than it did this 
year, the s:ame amount of time , or Tiess time* " 

Since so few students, teachers, or CSCMs said they wanted. less time spent ^ 
on any area, only tjie differences in the proportions wanting more time are 
Indicative of priorities. , ' 

. ^Proportions' do not add' up to 1005^ since each question had the alternatives 

time, same amount of time, or less time." These alternatives add up to 100%, 
**tied alternatives receive/tbe same rank. ' o,0 ■ . 



■• / ■■ ■ . • , ■ ■ - ■ . ' V ' 

In view of theirjiostrhigh school plans- (Tabl* 31 ). - Among, village students, 

• " • ■ ' . ■ , • , • \ ' 

the largest giroup (53%) want to get a good job right after. graduating from 

high school, iftnother 21% want to go to a vocational school • >In sum, almpst^ 

•■■'*•• \ \ ^ ■; • ^ 

threiie-fourths of the village students see the appropriate role 0;iP high . 

schodl\as. prepariitg them-for paying jobs or further employment-related 

training. .Only 7% of the vilVage students are interested in a. subsistence. 

life-Style or housewife role. that does not invol.v^' empVc^tii^ • While 

McGrath students (48%) are considerably ijiore interested- in-^CQllege^ than 

,* * ' /■ •. ■ ■ v' • ....... ^ 

village students, 38% of McGrath students as well havft employment-related 

plans immedUtely.-after high school graduation. , . v -'"^ 

Students' ;descrapt:ions of their major job interests als,o, emphasiza. the . 

importance of career preparatijpn. (Table 32). Young men especially (37%/^ . 

had little idea. of a j.ob^that- they might be interested in. The' largest ' 

18 ' ^ 

proportion of male studenl^s (23%) named pilot as tflfeir major job choice; 
wi th' pal ler proportions interested in the skilled- crafts (17%), and in 
Ijecoming heavy equipment operators (11%). • ■ • 

Working as a pilot or'-in the building trades are reasonable alters" 
natives, given the impeftanc^- of these areas in village life. However, 
male &tud^nts who^ have little experience with other al ternatives'may be 
cutting themselves of f- from other socially important options". Almost no 
male student, »eitHer .in McGfath or in the villages, chose any professional 

or technical occupation except pilot. Nor Was any male student interested 

<» 

in being a manager. or administrator despite the importance of ^fliitive 



Tft 

Airline work may be chosen in pe^rt because of its glamor. The largest 
proportion of female students tl7"^) wanted to work as stewardesses or in"^ 
5ome other way with an airline* ■ 



TABLE 31 

STUDENTS' PLANS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 



percent distributions) 


♦ 




P.lans After High School 


4 

McGrath 


Yukon 

Villages , 


Kuskokwim 
Villa^s 


TOTAL 


y' . * 

.Get a good job right away 


"31 


' 59 

' * 




yi>i 


(like U of A at Fairbanks) 
* . . • 

Go to a- vocational scFiool 
away frbm. honie^ 

V ■ 


^ 48 


18 

/ 

13 


■•13 t 

-r 

33 V 


11^9 
14- 


stay at home and hunt, trap, - 
fish^nd take care of family. . 


. 7 ^ 


7 


7 


.7 


|lilitary • 

No -response/ don' t know> „ _ 

* j> . • ^ . 


7 

TO 


1 ■ 

3' 3 

TO/ 


7 

'TO 


3 

' . \ 

TO 


Number of Respondents: 

■■ ' ■• '•■ ■ >'•; .- 

W ■ « r ft ■. 


29. 

> 




- 15 


72' 



the question read, '"What do you'want to do right after- you graduate > from 
high school? (Check on^y 6n<j) . — 

' -^'to r4Ve-ar coj1e|"((ike t^^-UhiversUy of Alas'ka atVairbanks). 
• . . Go to a vocatipnal scliool away from hume. > .,,y 

' ^/Stay "homQ and hunt, .trap, fish a.nd take c^re of family.. 



TABLE 3£ 



MAJOR JOB INTERESTS. QF 
(percent distri 




\ 



Professional & Technical 

1. .^ledical: doctor, dentist, 
' nurse, veterinarian 

2. Teachers, coaches . - 

3. >ik)t 

. 4. Other (accounting, journalism, 

social work, computer programmer, 
etc.) 

Managers & Administrators ' * 
Clerical Workers 



Mal-es 



0 

0. 
23 

3 
0 
0 



Craftsmen (mechanic, welder, electrician, etc. ) 17 



Heavy Equipment Operator 
Laborers - , 

■ T ^ ■ 1 

Service Workers . -v 

Hea'hih service (practical hurse, 
Cental assistant) * , 

Stewardess i mother airline 

Policeman/detective 



11 

9 



General Job Description (where I ,can work 
with people, pays" a. lot, etc.) ' • 



No Idea 



Number Of stu 



jients : 



0 
0 
0 

• 0. 
37 

35 



Femal 



14 

0 
0 

14 
2 

14 



8 



1 

TTJ 
3 



corpdratlons to conten^rary village life. 

Job interest% among female students tended to be better developed. 
Only Q% of the young women did not name a job interest. Another lU 
'did not name a specific job but were abl^ to describe the general type - 
of job they were looking for (e.g., where I can work with people) which 
ao male student did! Young women (285J) were interested in; professional ; 

and technical occupations and in clerical work (14i&iv -A-large proportion ' * 

? ■ ■ • 

' (22%) wante;! to work in the health /ield as doctors, dentists, nurses, 
dental assistants, etc. Developing a Health Occupations Program may be . 
an alternative lASD should consider; 

^ One puzzling result in stude'nts' descriptions of their job interests 
is that no student chose teacher, teacher's aide, or any other 

it 

occupation related to the school. Since these are familiar occupatfbns 
and considerable emphasis has been placed in lASD and elsewhere on pre- 
paring students to teach in their own communities, it is noteworthy that 
no student mentioned this area. Indeed, many occupations which are 
realistic alternatives for village employment — health aide, store manager, 
postmaster, maintenance man — were rarely, if at all, mentioned by students. 
This may reflect students' desires to live. somewhere else ^t this point»in 
their lives. However, many stydents do return to the village, often after . 
a period of outside exploration. It is important to intorduce .them to 
both realistic ^village occupations and ones that -they can pursue outside 
their home conmqnity. • 
" - One method of accompl ishina village career exploration is through.a 
^^xWSrk Experience program connected, wi tw related school work. As a CSCM 
pofnted 9ut in suggesting such a program: ' , 
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J^b experience is a practical means of educating students ' • 
without extra expensive equipment. Students would also earn - 
credit towards g|aduation. 

In one lASD village>Uhe teacher described a successful program of 
this type: 

In the Career Education, students work at different jobs in 
the community. They have worked at Headstart, the grade 
school, village council office. Standard Oil. They are doing 
• this work for school. Some of the people are asking for . 
' students to work in their business. ^ The students enjoy the 

variety of duties. " * . ... 

Similar success and resulting job offers have been refjorted with. work 
experience programs in other districts.^ • 

In developing a career exploration and vocational preparation program, 
lASD might" closely examine forthcoming Comprehensive Emp^yment & Training 
Act (CETA) legislation. Developing better school to work "^inkages and 
forming ''closer ties between CETA prime sponsors and local educational 
agencies are central emphases in the pending CETA reauthorizing legis- 

I 

lation. lASD may wish to examine, the new CETA program funding structure 
in detail and spend time cooperatively working with Den^Akah, "Balance 
. of State, and other prime sponsors covering its area in developing 
cooperative jpro'grams. • »; ' . 

College Preparation and Academics . Both of these areas received low 
ranking (Table 30) as areas to which the 'school program should devote 
more time. Students rated college preparation 5th in importance and 
academics last (lOth) in importance. Teachers gave both these are'as the 
very lowest rankings. CSCMs <lso rated college preparation 7th in im- 
^ . portance and academics 8th in jLpoHance. . T 

Many, students ,^^ever, may not appreciate the relatlonshi^^^^een 

/ * ' ■ , , * 
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college and academic preparation. WMle 48% of McGrath students'. are 

' ■ . 

interested in a 4-year college program and 62% are interested in more 

•' - ; I ' ' ' 

college preparation, only 27% wanted #oreHi me' spent on jacademic subjects. 

' Despite thesgenerally low interest fn academics, however, a small 
but intense group of students and CSCMs, pj^imarily in McGrath, want a 
substantially stronger academic program. Of the 10 students who listed 
on the survey concerns they would ^1 ike brought to the attention of the 
school district, 50%,emphasfzed the need for a more intensive, college- 
oriented' atademic program: ^ 

I personally feel there shoulc) be some additions of' changes to 
the curriculum: 

1) There isn't enough math offered. ^ 

2) The sc-lehce offered was good but need more classes 
offered. .. 

3) - More Alaskan-based social studies should be taught 

(i.e., current Alaskan events, Alaskan history). 

A sizable group of McGrath teachers^also want more emphasis dn basic- 
subjects, ^^kMcGrath t^cher5, 57% wanted more time spent ori academics -V 
and 71%, mpr^time spent on college preparation. 

In short, an importarlt group of McGrath students *and CSCMs wanted a 
strong academic,- college-orleBted program, and many McGrath teachers share 
this view. Locatlhg a small but intensive college preparatory program .in 
McGrath may be* an alternativ?" for the school district to consider. Those 
village students who are college-oriented could be given priority for 
placement in the McGrath boarding hotfne program-. 

Bilingual-Bicultural Programs. / CSCMs .strongly favor bi lingual - 
bicultural programs.. As previously mentioned, t^is was the area CSCMs 
cfir(sidered most "necessary to a high school education." A majority of 
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the group (55%) wanted more time allocated to them. Only preparation 

for employment was ranked higher in priority. Moreover, CSCMs e)^plaining 

their views in some cases juxtaposed employment and subsistence, preparation 

as economic alternatives for wliich students need to be prepared: 

. More emphasis — subsistence life — how to survive. Upon-^ 
survival and Native culture because this would help them to 
make a decision about the type of life they wish to live. 
If they like this life they will be prepared for anything. 
If they don't like this life, they will know that they have 
to wOrk for a living.' 

>More time spent in these programs was a priority of village teachers 

r 

(60^^-) as well, although not teachers in McGrath. Among students, these 
programs were also- strongly endorsed with 44% of the group desiring more, 
time. However, students ranked bi lingual -bicultural programs after em- 
ployment preparation and sports and physical fitness. 

Priorities for the. 11th and 12th Grade High School Program . v|llage 
students, especially in the Yukon area, preferred to board at-a l^er 
school for the 11th and 12th grade, and CSCMs in these villages a] so pre- 
ferred this alternative (Table 33). In the more traditional Kuskokwim 
"area, the largest groups of students and CSCMs also preferred the boarding 
alternative, but group opinion- was not as strong. 

In planning upper grade high school programs, otlier alternatives are 
available besides all four years in a conventional high school, whether 
-at home or in. a boarding situation. To examine students' preferences it 
they had other options, lASD students were asked whether they would prefer 
for their senior year to stay in a regular high schWl , to start a college 
program, to travel in the Lower 48 or in another country, or to participate 
in a work-exprience program where they had. a paying job part-time and went 
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TABLE 33 " 

. VILLAGE STUDENTS' & CSCMS' PERSPECTIVES " .' 

ON HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME VS. A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IITH & 12TH GRADERS 

(percent distributions) ^ 



^High School at Home or 11 th &12th 
' ^Grades at Boarding School ] 

All four years of high school 
at home 

Board at a larger school for 
• 11th & 12th grades 

No response/don't know 



Number Of Respondents; 



Yukon 
Villages 
Students. CSCMs 



Kuskokwim 
Villages . 
Students CSCMs 



21 


11 


22 


40 


75 


1 72 


59 


47 


- 4 


6 


19 


13 


Voo 


lod 


lOO'- 


loo 


2& 


18- 


16 


15 



The question read: "The school district Jwants to know what program it should 
have for students when they become 11th and 12th gradbrs. Would you rather 
have all four years of high school in your home village or would you rather 
board at a larger school in another town for the 11th and l^h grades?" 
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to school part-time. 

. Of the group, only 7 chose to stay in a traditional high school 
(Table 34). Moreover, a surprisingly small group (31%) chose the /glamorous 
travel alternative. In the villages., the strongest preference . (60%) was 
for a work-experience program. McGrath students were more divided with 
about equal proportions wanting travel , work-study, and an early entry 

college program. . • . . 

The importance village students place on immediate employment after 

,« ■ ■ • • 

high school together with CSCM support for employment preparation suggests 
this area may be important to consider in structuring^- upper grade village 
high schools. Travel progranBmay be most beneficial in earlier high 
•school years, to create student interest in alternatives and open up 
options. In the senior year, the most appropriate educational focus may 
be narrowing alternatives and helping students make a transition to an 

adult role. • 

Need for More Attention to Discipline and Absenteeism . Students, 
teachers, and CSCMs were asked if they had particular concerns about the 
high school program that they would like brought to the district's 
attention. The most frequent priority CSCMs brought up (Table 35) was the 
need for greater school discipline. Indeed, 24% of those CSCMs interviewed 
in the villages as well as in McGrath,^ spontaneously brougrt: up this concern 

Spend too much time on fun and games. Basic education. Lack 
of discipline. Lack of direction. 

CSCMs concern, was not simply more "back to basics" however. Comments in- 

dicated a far more fundamental concern with the attitudes the young held' 

toward adults, both non^tive teachers and Natives working in the school: 



TABLE 34 

STUDENTS' PERSPECTIVES ON SENIOR YEAR PROGRAM 
'■ (percent distributions) 



Sienior Year Program j 
Stay in- a regular high school 
Start a college program 



y^sc 



k part-time and go to 
school part-timfe 



Travel program 
No response/don't "know 

Number of Respondents -« 



McGrath 
7 

23 

35 
35 

. 29 



Yukon Kuskokwim 
Villages Villages 

•11 - 



60 
25 

Too 

18 



60 
33 
7 

Too 

15 



TOTAL 
: 7 
11 

50 
31 
1 

Too 

72 



The question read: "For your sertior year, you could stay in a regular 
high school program or you might be able to do other- things. For example, 
you might be able to start on a college program while you are still a high 
school senior. You might be able to get work experience at,a.,^aying job 
part of the time and go to scho^part of the time. You might be able to 
travel in the Lower 48 or to aiSiotJier country like Japan for your senior 
, year. If you could do any of tHi^ j^h^ngs, which one would you choose? 
^Check only one)" 
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TABLE 35 

^ CONCERNS STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND CSCMS 

WANT BROUGHT TQ THE ATTENTION OF lASD 
(percent distributions) 



Students* Teachers 



More attention to di'scipline, 
absenteeism, clear direction 

Improve quality of academic and/ 
or vocational program 

More Native culture programs 

Tensions between CSC and teachers 

Numbier (^f Respondents: 



0 

7 
0 
0 

73 



17 

24 
6 

22 

17 



CSCMs 



24 




♦Percentages are based on the proportion of the total group who brought 

up this concern. Many students, teachers, and CSCMs did not mention 

any concern or bring up a specific issue that was not a general 
concern of the group. 
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There should be more discipline and respect for grown-ups. 

-CSCM 

- f ' ■ . ■ 

Mor4 strictness in school — being on time, going to class, 
and respecting. teachers, aides, and workers. 

-GSCM 

Teachers (17%) were also somewhat concerned about discipline. They 
especially saw the need for consiistency in the enforcement of an agreed- 
upon policy.. Since discipline and attendance problems can nullify the 
educational benefits of otherwise excel lent^prOgrams, lASD may wish to 
give this matter the attention CSCMs feel it deserves. Formulation of a 
travel behavior code and attendance policy may be important agenda items 
for future student congresses. 



OTHER ISSUES: THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL COMMITIEE 

AND DEMAND FOR VILLAGE P OSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ^ 
Role of the CSC . The majority of CSCMs want considerably more in- 
volvement in school decision-making (Table 36). The CSCMs' highest priority 
area (76%) was more involvement in the hiring of teachers. CSCMs stressed . 
their desjre for an incre^ised role ^n personnel matters, for example, hiring 

ar/d firing the cook, maintenance man, and custodian. While a majority of 

■■ . \ 

CSCMs (53%) wanted a greater role in firing teachers as well, support was 
not as strong. A few CSCMs had unpleasant experiences in past teacher 
dismissals which led to a reluctance to gejt involved again. , 

• Teachers held quite different views about the appropriate role of the 
CSC. Less than half the teachers wanted more CSC iilvolvement in any per- 
sonnel matter. The largest proportion of teachers (71%) 'wanted greater 
CSC effort in developing the school curriculum and a small majority of 
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TABLE 36 

. * TEACHERS' AND CSCMS' VIEWS ON , 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL COMMITTEE INVOLVEMENT 



Proportion Saying CSC Should Be More Involved 



Teachers 
Pro pi Rank 



Developing school curriculum 

Deciding how the school budget should be 
spent , ■ 

Hiring teachers 

Hiring the cook, maintenance man & 
custodian 

Firing. teachers 

Firing the cook, maintenai^ce man & 
custodian 



71 

59 
41. 

35 
29 

29 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 



CSCMs 
Prop. Rank 

66 . 4 



55 
76 

71 
53 

74 



5 
1 

3 
6 



Numbey of Respondents: 



17 



38 



Tfie question read: "Therfe is one more 
School District would like your vievis. 
decisions to make, for example, hiring 
Now the Iditarod School District staff 
make these decisions, with some advice 
The lASD would like to know whether the 
decisions, whether they should be' less 
left as' they are." Since few responden 
involved," this category is omitted. 



( 

issue on which the Iditarod Are? 

In running a school , ;there are many, 
and firing teachers for. each school, 
and the regional school board usually 
from the Conmunity' School, Committees. 

CSC should'M^e more involved in these 
involved, or whether things should be 
ts chose the alternative "less 
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teachers (59%) also wanted more CSC involvement in deciding how the 
school budget would be spent. While a majority of CSCMs also wa-nted a 
greater role in these program areas, their priority was personnel, 

> Teachers' and CSCMs' spontaneous comments on this area of the inter- 
view indicate substantial ambiguity, as to just what the role. of the CSC 
actually is." While the CSC is^officially an advisory body, some CSCMs 
appeared to feel that they in faclt^ade the decisions now. One CSCM, 
for example, explained that he wanted "things left as they are now" 

because: , ^ 

f. . . . 

I feel that as a CSC We have a lot of power and all we have to 
do is make our wishes known. I have come to this decision 
based on meetings with the teachers and staff. 

_ . » , 

Clarification of the role of the CSC in the diitj-ict may be needed through 
formal" district policy. While present lASD -staff may consult with CSCMs 
to a great extent and may«give their views considerable weight,., such in- 
volvement may not remain district policy should present personnel leave 
the region.' . . • . • 

Teachers' extensive remarks on the issue of CSCM involvement, par- 
ticularly as an issue the school district should consider (Table ,35) , 

.(^ ■ • . . 

^'ndicate considerable tensicfn. Several teachers made specific suggestions 

as to ways the CSCM could be more involved in personnel matters before 

the decision to fire a teacher becomes necessary: 

Firing — The CSC should advise teachers that "they are not 4 
satisfied with their teaching early, no later than the ♦ 
beginning of the second semester. " The CSC should define the 
problem and recommend the necessary steps to correct the 
problem. ^ , 



/ 
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Desires for Village-Based Postsecondary Education. Of the present ^ 
student population, 43% were interested in college classes or job training 
at home 'in their village (Table 37). Demand was strongest In the Yukon 
villages, followed by McGrath, and the Kuskpkwim area. The relatively 
high degree of student interest in postsecondary education, especially in 
Yukon villages, suggests such a" program might, b6 util ized. However, it 
should be kept in mind that many students travel around^ for a while after , 
high school graduation and may not- be in^the district. 

CONCLUSION 

lASD Students apd CSCMs appear fairly well satisfied -with the 1978 
high -school program (Table 38). About 70% of the stijdents view their high 

^schoolVogram'as preparing ^them "very well" or "fairly well" to get a 
job right after high school, to live in their hometown, to live somewKere 

' else, and to make„ decisions for themselves." CSCMs were more reluctant to 
evaluate th^e high school program with about a quarter-df the group- giving • 
no response. The largest group of these CSCMs who- did respond, however,. 
felt the program was doing "f^iriywe.ll Teachers were much^re 
critical, especially concerning the success of the high school program 

' In preparing students eithex.Jor jobs or co.lleg?. More than h^alf of the 
teachers' thought the school program was preparing students "not so well" 
or "not well at alV'Jn these 'area§. Skepticdt^ teachers may continue to 

• be a stimulus for program change 

.„.. ■ ,. The lASD has developed a basic structure for small -high school programs 
which has considerable. educational m^if. Many innovative approaches Were ^ . 

• ' ■■ . 
■ ... . , ^ ' >• . • • 



TABLE 37 

STUDENTS' DESIRtS ON CLASSES & JO B TRAINING 



[RbS ON ( 

AFTER HIGti SCHOOL IN HOME VILLAGE. 
7 (percent distributions) . 



Classes & Job Training 
• Yes 

• ^No ' 

No response/don't know 

Number of Respondents: 



McGrath 


Yukon 
Villages 


Kuskokwim 
Villages 


''total 


. 38 


57 


27 


43 


62 


36 


67. 


53 


.0 


7 

loo 


6 


4 


29 


18 


15 


72 



The question read: "After you graduate from high school, would you like to 
take college classes. or -job^training at home In your village? 



TABLE 38 



VltWS ON THE QUALITY' OF THE PRESENT I ASP HIGH SCHOOL 
— : ' (percent 4Tstr1liutlonsj ' ;. ' 



How Well H1(ih School Prepares 
Students "/ 



Very Fairly 
Well Well 



Students' Views 

To do well in college , , 8 

To live somewhere else 19 
To get a job right after high school 21 

To live in hometown 30 

To make- decisions for self 3^ 

CSCMs' Views 



48 

^3 
38 
52 



Not, So^i 



To do well in college 


16 


29 


/ 


To'live somwhere else ^ ' 


10 


34 


i , 24 


To get a job right after high school 


19 


'21 / 


26 


To live in hometown 


26 


. 32 ,/ 


...8 


•To make decisions for self 


13 


• 42 / 


8 



Jot Well 
At All 



No 
Response 



22/ 


16 




n IjOO 


2S , 


5 


3 


» 100 


23 / 


3 


0 


= 100 


f Q/ 


12 


0 


= 100 


n 

■/■■■ 


1 


0 


= 100 











5 
3 

V 

\3 



34 = 100 
2§ * 100 
29 = IQO 
,?6. 100 
34 = 100 



Teaciifers' Views 

To do well in college 
To live somewhere else 
To get a job right after h.igh school 
To" live in hometown 
To make decisions for self 




6 


24 


29 


41 


0 . 


r 


35 


6 


0 


r 


35 


•24 


23 


m 


.18 


0 


0 


/53 


35 


V J 2 



0 «:ioo. 

\o 100 
0 

0 « i qo . 

0 « ibo 



tried In order to overcome the limitations of small high schools in pro- 
viding a varied curriculum and contacts with a wide arr^ij^ of teachers and 
stud^ents. Many of these programs"**-- the, American Heritage trip, the mini- 
courses, the Student Congress, the Skilr^ Centen career exploration ~ 
had substantial educational benefits, ijet, their full benefits were fre- 
quently. not realized because so much was tried so fast that little attention 

• 4 

could be given to cletail. .Not enough time was spen^ in carefully working 
out each program's bbjectives, clearly communicating these educational 
goals to the students a'nd community, arranging intensive experiences at 
the site that students were prepared for, following up the program with 
cumulative educational ^experiences, and informing teachers and tfSDIs 
What had happened educationally. It is important to avoid trying out 
many new and different things the following year to see if they will ♦ 
work better. The emphasis ^should- be rather on refining the present pro- 
gram and using past experience productively. lASD's 1978 small high school 

« 

# 

program "worked" and worked well , With more careful planning, it'could 

\ 

work much better* > 
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am ^cxandxnic Besearch 
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IIIQi SGtX3L 



IditaxxDd Area 
School District 



Introduction 



This is an interview to get YOUR ideas* abput how good your high school 
program was this year and the kind *of high school program your school should 
have in the future. The Iditarod Area School District wants your views 
in QtAexi tp plan the best^ kind of . educpior/ for the students in your lixxa- 
munity. To do this better, we would -like Xou to answer the questions below. 
PLEASE THINK ABOUT THE QUESTIOIS AND' ANSWER THEM CAREFULLY BECAUSE WHAT. YOU 
SAY WILL BE IMEOREANT.. WE WIIL BIS USINQ WIIAT YOU SAY lO MAKE CHRNGES IN 
NEXT YEAR'S HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. Tliese^.answers will be taken to the 
University of Alaska right away "and. everything you way will be confidential. 

I will read" each group of question^ aloud. ' Then write down your 
answer. If yxi do not understand a question, be sure to raise your hand , 
►and I will explain it. After we have collectfed the papers, we will take 
nore about the .high school prograi)a so we are sure to get your ideas. 



-kick 



iiASE WAIT. EpR THE . INTERVIEWER TO STW^T *** 



1. • NAME 



2. 'GRAIK IN S^IOOt • Bl ^ E O E| 

(Unqradeai •* 

a.. iiopiE ynj^GE 



4, DQARDIN(y HOt^ STUDEt^ [yEsJ | ND | 



5. SEX 

6. AGE 



MALE 



7. CULTURAL GROUP, 



2. WHITE 



I FEMALE 



1. ALASKA NATIVE 



3. OTHER: 
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- * ■ ». ■ 

The school district vants to develop programs you will enjoy and learn a 
lot fron. The district does not have ^wugh money to do everything, . 
especially in small high* schools. We would like to know what things 
♦ you think are most iirixDrtant to your high school education. 

8. Here is a list of things that could be included in your high school. 
' For each one, please mark whether you think it is necessary 4:0 your high 
school education, whether it. is good if there is enough time and money 
for it, or whether it is not Very utportant. ^ 



• NEX:ESSAR5f 
TD My 
. HIGH SCHOCL 
EDUCATION 


QCXX) IF OHERE 
IS. QKyGH. TIME 
AND VaSEl 


NOT VSKY 
IMPORTAOT 


a. A high school building like the ones in 
McGrath & Holy Cross with a gym & shop 


□ 




□ 


b. LGts of different classes 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


* ) • 

c* Many different teachers ^ , 






□ 


- d* Lots of other students 




■ . □ . 


□ 


e. Mini-oouirses at the ^school . 


□ 




0 


' f . Student travel to other schools 
in the district (like' going to . 
. other schools for workshops) 


□ . 


□■ ■ 


□ ' 


g. Student trips outside the district 
(like going to Anchorage & Seattle) 




□ . 


'□ 


h. Cultural heritage cotirses (like' learning^ Q 
Mative languages, trafipifig, sled building) 


■ □ 


□ ■ 


1* After-school activities (like 


□ 




□ 



clubs aM dances) 



9. There are different ways to provide what you want in a high school program. 
Fdr exan^le/ if you want a larger number of teachers, the school district 
• could spend the money it has; to =^t one more teacher at your schooL The 
district could also spend this same money for a few traveling 

teachers who would go to your school for a few weeks ^ then go on to 

• anotlier sclxxjl. Please check the one you think is better. ; 



1. ANOTHER 

AT MY SCHCX)L 



TEACHprtA 
HX)L |V 



2. 



TWWHilNG 
TEACHERS 



Tb nreoare vou for jobs, the disVxict oould spend its money to put nore^ 
L^^^^aoSl coises (like notoriycle and small engine repair) and 
SSiSl S^^ri^at iour school. Ihe district ^X)uld also spend this ^ 
S^T^eTto^ iou to aSther school for a vocational program, li^^sending 
^t T^e Sw^smis C^ter> Please check the one you think xs bet ter, • 



1. MDRE Ym COOK COURSES 
BUSINBSS MaailNES AT 
■ m SCHOOL • 



2. TRAVEu to OIHBR 

SCHOOLS PDR VOCATIONAL 
PRDGRAMS 



Tto help you learn hew and iiiteresUng things, the school district could 
^ it™y to imve nore. subjects taught in. your high school Tte 
dSSict could also spend this itoney for studfent travel to new places, 
m^SL^to^ichDra^ and Seattle. Pl«^se check. the one you think is 

better. ■ ' ' , . 



^DRE SUBJECTS tAjQIT 
AT My HI GH SCHOOL . 



2. MORE STUDEIW TRAVEL 
TO NEW PLACES 



Ito improve your "high school education, the school district could sp^ its 
nonevTto iitprove the school building and buy new schoql ^equipment. - '^e 
^IS^l ^S!d also use this same money to provide more teachers and sub3ects 
at your school .. . \lease check the <one yo u think is more important. 



1. BETTER SCHOOL BUILOiNG 
AND 'NEW SCHOQL EOJIPMEtTT 



2. MDRE TEACHERS & SUBJECTS 
AT MY SCHOOL ' 



On the next two pages, we would like to know what y>u liked and what you 
didn't like about your high school program this year. Some of you .lad tiie STARS 
PLICATIONS prograiii, the sms MATH program, the STA^ SCIENCE prograyi, 
and the KmToobk .program at 'yd&r school* 

First,* we would like to know HOW MUCH VOU LEARNED , from each of these prograne. 
; Did you learn a lot, sctiB, a little, or not much? 

Sometiiies you can learn a lot from a program but it's pretty boring. , Same- • 
tk^s a prograia is a lot of fun but you knew you're "^^^^^^^^^^ 
tnich That's why we want to ask you, second of all, HCW INTBKESIINU eacn , 
" S^se^ro^ri^ were. Wbuld^you say they were very interesting, saiewhat , 
interesting, fairly interesting, or boring? - , 

Tlurd, we want to krpw' whether iour school SHOULD USE THIS PROGRAM A^N. 
S ^Hrcigram^e used again just as it was? SKould it be used if a 
lot of changes are mde? Should it be Nthrown out? ... 



Please check t he boxes under each program. If you did iiot take the prbgi*am> 
check the box idid not tal^ and leave the other ba<es under the program i>lank. « 



(how WCH I I£ABNED ^ 

1. Jem(^ 



ffmBS OOMMUNICATia^S PROGRAM 



did not take 



2. LBAHNED 



3. LBAPNBD. 



4. DID NOT 
. l£MU MUCH 



HCW IMTERESTIirc THE PRQPRAM WAS 



1. VERY 

IMFEIRESTIIX; 



2. SOMEHIAT 



3. NOT VERY 

INTERESTING 



SIIOUIX) THIS PROGRAM BE USED AGAHJ ? 



1. YES, KEEp IT 
HE SAME 



2. YES, BUT IT NEEDS 
OF CHANGE 



4. BORING 



3. 



WO, THROW 
IT OUT 



STARS ma™ program 



did not take 



•HOW MUCH I LEAPNED 



1. I£AFWED 
A LOT 



2, LEABNKD 

SOME 



LEAt)M6D 

A LirriliE 



4. DID fJOT 

mmi Mtxni 



HOW INTERESTING THE " PftXRAM WAS 



1. VERY 

INTERESrnJG 



2* SOMEWHAT 
INlERESrnNlG 



3. MOT VERY. 
INTSRESTING 



SIDUID THIS PROGRAM BE USH) AGAIM? 



4. BORING 



1. YES, KE!4P IT 
TOE SAME. 



2. YE^ BUT. IT NEEDS 

hwr OF a^ANGE 



3. NO, THRa^ 
IT OUT 
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Please check 't he boxes urder each program. If you did not take the program, 
. "j ^ box idid not take ! and leave the other boxes under the program bOank. 



, amRS sciEHCE program 



did not take 



HCW MUCH I LESSENED 



1. LEARMHD 
A LOT 



LEAFMED 
SOME 



3. LE^^FMED 
A LinXiE 



4. DJD NOT 
LEAFM'NUCil 



HOW XMTERELnrc THE PROGRAM WAS 



1. VERY 
IMP 



TIWG 



2. SQMENHAT 
INTERESTING 



3. NOT VERY 
INTE31ESTING 



4. BORING 



SIKXJLD THIS PROGRAM BE USED AGAIN? 



1. YES, KEEP IT 
THE SAME 



2. YES, BUT IT NEEDS 
A lOr OF CHANGE 



3. ho, THROW 
It OUT 



V- 



KHI OOQK PROGRAM 



did not talce 



MUCH I LEARNED 



A LOT 



2. liaARNED 

SOME . 



3. ■ LEARNED 
A LITTLE 



4. DID NOT 

LEARN MUCH 



HOW INTERESTHrc THE PROGRAM VJAS 



1. VERY 

I!ITERESTING 



2. SOMEWHAT 
INlERESTlfiG 



3. NOT VERY 

INTHRpSTINGf 



SIKXpfT THIS PROGRAM BE USED AGAlU ? 



1. , YES; K£EP IT 
THE SAME 



2. YES, BUT IT NEEDS 

A LOT OF CHANGE 
\ — 



4. BORING 



I 



3. NO, THftCXV 
IT OUT 
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People have differtent ideas about v^t should be'enitosized in high school 
program^ For example, sons people think yDUr high school should spend wore ^ 
tine on icadendc subjects, like coninunications and itath. Other people think" 
that yovir high school spent the right amount of tijne on these acadeinic 
subjects and irore tine should be spent on other thiiigs, like. Sports arid •* 
physical fitness. Bbr each of these ar^s, please mark whether you think • 
your schiol shDuld spend nore tiite than it did this yeor y thfe ugaitie arnoupt 
of tijfe, or less time. " - _ - 





-> 


V 

M3KE 
TIME 


mxm: 

OF TIME 


LESS 
TIME 




Acadmic subjects (like comnunication 
skills) . 


- 




n 




Tioaming about different jobs 


□ . 


■ □ 






xfrv^at-inrvil aiiication to Dreoare for jobs 


n 


□ 


n 


d. 
e. 


Bilingual'^bicultural programs (like 
xeaming to speaic Nauivc x<ingu<iytio et 
learning about the old ways) 

College preparation . ,, . 


□ 
□ 


• □ 
□ 


□ 
□ 


f^ 


Practical skills (lik6 how to fill out 
forms iuid catalog -orders) 


\ 




□ 


g* 


Sports and physical fitness , " 


□ 


t 




h. 


After-school activities 








i. 


Student trips outside the district (like 
Anchorage and Seattle) 




D 




j. 


Travel to other schools in the district 
(like M::Grath and Holy Cross) • 


□ 


□■ 


□ 


k. 


Self-awareness (learning more about your 
personality, interests, and abilities) 


□ 




□ 


• 1. 


Skills for getting along With others 

ft 


□ 


□ 


□ 



NOW' we would like to ask you v*iat ybu got outr of the stajflent trips outside 

of tm school district. Please check all the following trips that l/oa went on? 

□ Seward SkJais Center , □ Mt. BdgBcunobe .. 

n SeatUe or Seattle/PuHnen □ I. ,did not go on any of 

. ... ^. these trips (leave the 

U, Fairbanks College Visitation qiiesUons about this 

Q Anerican Heritage Trip - trip blank) 

I will give you a new sheet of paper to rate each of the trips 3^,^; . 

Write down the first trip you checked. __Uirst: "^^Pf 

think very carefully about this trip and in what ways it REALLY HEIiPED you and 
in what ways it RERLLY DIDN'T HELP YOU very nwch. Did this trip help you: ^ 
(Please check ) • A I0r 9CME A LITTLE NOT AT ALL 



a. 


Get mora self-coniEidence 


□ 






' Q 


b. 


Get more interested in seeing new 
places and doing new things 




□ 




□ 


C.' 


Know yourself better - "v*id you 
are and what you can do 


□ 


□ 






d. 


Decide v*iat you want to do 
after high school 


□ 


a 


□ • 


□ 


e. 


f 

J earn about people and places 
you didn't knew about before 




P 




□ 


f. 


Learn to get along better with f 
pther pec^le . 


■ □ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


g- 


Make new friends 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Get to know people from a • 
culture different ^rcm your own 




□ 




□ 


ii. 


' Learn skills 


□ 


□ 




□ 



Did this trip change your ideas about vdiere you wanted to live when you 
are done with school? . 



1. YES 



2. NO 



'How? 



What was the most inportant thing you learned or that happened to you on this 
trip? ■ . - ' - • ■ ■■ .. - : 

— ^- — ^ 
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1. 



If you went on another trip, please rais^ your hand. We will give you another 
^per 80 iou can also rate thit trip. 



. • - ■ . ' • ^ . . ■ ■ ' 

X6, NOW we wouM like to kixw nort abG^ 

schc^ls .ln the .di3trict. Pleape checH all the trips you went om . 

. D tfcGrath for inini-coursea ' D Sjporjts trips (like basketball, 

□ trips ancl ski meets) • 
Holy Cross for mini-courses ; • , * 

r-, . ° , u - LJ I did not go on any of these 

n McGrath for Student Congress & vgorKshops- ^ trips (leave the quesUons 

Q Holy Cross for Stidcnt Congress & workslx>ps about this trip blank) 

I will give.yoa a new sheet of paper to rate each of the trips you took. 

Write down the first trip you checked. , (first "trip) 

Think very carefully about this trip and in what ways it REALLY HELt'ED yOU and 
in what vays it REALLY DIEN'T HELP YOU v^ -iruch. Did this trip help you: 

(Please check ) 



a. Get more self-confidence 

b. Get more interested in seeing new 
> places and doing rtew thiiigs 

Know yourself better — who you 
are and what you can do 

Decide' vAiat you want to do 
sdEter" high school ' 

Learn about people and places - 
you (j^dn't know about before 

f . Learn to get along feetter with . 
•^ othac people 

g. Make new friends 

h. Get to know people fron a 
culture different from your own 

i. Learn new skills 



c. 
d. 



e. 



A LOT 


SOME 


A Ltl'LiLE 


KirVP A'P AT T 


u , 


U 


LJ 


LJ 


n 


□ 


t 1 1 


□ 


□ ' 


□ . 








□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ • 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


o. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Did this trip change your ideas about where you wanted to live when you 
are done with school? 



1. YES 



2. NO 



How? 



What was the nost important thing you learned or that happened to you on this 
trip? , — ^ ^ 
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If you w«nt on another trip, please raise your hand. Vfe will give ybu another 

fhhf ^riv,. ^ 
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17. 



18. 



The 'School district coxild have tafavel programs to many different pJLao^* 
Please put a (1) by thfe travel program you are most ^interested in, a (2) ' 
by the travel program you^are second most interested in, a (3) by the travel 
prograjm'you are ^iiird nbst interested in, and a (4) by the travel program 
that you -are least interested in. . 

■ ■ : ' \ - ' ' * ■ ,. . • , ; ■ 

Travel to other schools in,tl)e Jditarod Area School District 
, . for mini-courses. / 

^ Travel to other places in Alaska (like Anchorage, . Juneau, and 

Fairbanks) . ^ . 

Travel to the Lower 4B. * ■ , ^ 

«» • ■ ■ » ■ ' 

^ Travel Outside tJie Uxiited Sto^ ^ 

Sone of these travel progran&cost a lot of money. Should students use sane 
of their own" money to help pay for these travel programs? 



1. YES 



2. NO 



19. Sorte people think' 'that going on certain expensive travel programs should be 
used to reward top students for good school vtork and good school behdvior. 
Other people thiiik that every travel program should be open to everyone, 
evesn if they do not do good vork in school. Which do you think is better? 



1. USE SOME^ TRAVEL PROGRAMS 
TO REWARD TOP STUDENTS 
FOR GOOD SCHOOL WORK ' 



2. ALL TRAVEL PROGRAMS 
SHOUli) BE OPEN TO 
.EVERYONE 

: r4 : - 



20. The school districis. wants to know v*iat prograijf^it should have foir 'students 
when they becone 11th and 12th graders, ytould you rather have all four years 
of high school in your hams village or would you rather board at a larger . 
school in another town for the 11th and 12th grades? (Please check) 



ALL POUR YEARS' OF r 
HIGH SCHOOL ' A^ HOME 



2.' BOARD AT A LARGER SCHOOL 
, fOR IITH AND 12TH GRADES 




ltor»youir sehior year, you could stay in a regular higl;^hcx>l program, or 
\ou might be able to do othfer things. For' exanpl^, ycto might be able to , 
start on a college program- while 'ypia are still a liigh school- senibr. 'You 
might be able to get work experience at a paying job part of the time and • 
go to school port of the tine. You might be able to travel in the t^>wer 48 
or to another oDuntry I'iJce Japw "for your senior year. If you could dd any 
of these things, which one would yo\» choose? (Check only one). 



i; STAY i& A 

RBGyiAB ^ . 
HIGH SaKX)!, 



START A 

,ODLl^. PROGRAM 



3. WORIC PART-TIME 
AI© GO TO SCHOOL 
PART-TIME . 



4. TRAVEL 
PROGRAM 



Wfe would Uke to end up by asking you sopve questions about 'Wliat .you irant to 
do in the future. . . ^ . 

What do you want to do right after you graABte from high school? (Check 'only one) 

n Get a good job right away ^ - ' . . ' ; 

□ CO. to a 4 year college (IJJce the Univ^sity of Alaska at Fairbanks)^ 

/ " . ■ . ' ■ • ..... 

E] QQ'to a vo(?ational/schDol away from home'^ .. 
' D Stay.;^t hone and'^unt, "trap, fi^i and take care of familj^ ■ 



After you graduate' from high school,^ would you like to take college classes 
or job training at hone in your village? . ' 



1. YES I 



5,' NO 



What kind of job,, if any, would you like to hav6 after you Bave /inisljed all 
your schooling? ■> ' 



Please- write. down the nam^s of any other jol>s yo» are. thinking about. 



After you h^ve finished your schooling, where would you like to live — 
yoiir howe village or sonewhere else? (Check only one .box) 



1." HOME 




2, SOMEWHERE 


• ' VniAGE 




ELgE 









■Hp 



3. WHERE? 



H3W well do you feel yotir present high -school progi^ prepares you? 



a. 



c. 



e. 



•> — 

p 

To do well in college 


" VEKY 


PAIRLY 
WELL 


. MOT SO 
WELt. ^ 


NOT .WELL 
AT ALL- 


□. 


rr^- — 


□ 




-It) gtt a good job right after 
high school 




□ 






Tto:JLive in your hcxnetown ' 






■ □ 


□ 


To, live, sonewhere else, like 
AnchDfage ' 

» ^ 










Tto neke decisions „ for yourself 

f 


■ □ 

< 


□ 


□ 


□ 



V. 



If you have any other comnents about your W.gh schopl program or this 
survey, just-^write than in. 



*1MANK YOU FOR YOUR VIEWSI 



